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Silent door hanger! 


It runs smoothly at all times without squeak or 
rattle. It never intrudes itself on baby’s sleep. 
So silent is its action, so positive and trouble- 
free, you can safely guarantee complete satisfac- 
tion with every sale. 

That is why this National Parlor Door Hanger is 
such a find. That is why architects who plan 
wisely often specify “National,” and insist on 
being supplied. 

They know it is silent. They have taken our 
say-so at its face value and have judged by 
performance. As to the construction: the wheel 
has a vulcanized fibre tread, equipped with roller 
bearings, its “light strength” proves a blessing 
in disguise. 

Write. And be prompt, please. 


National Mfg. Co. 


STERLING ILLINOIS 
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Putting Punch in Paint Sales 


A Few Paint Pointers with Suggestions for Putting the 
Paint Department on a Paying Basis 


By L. 8. SOULE 
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A timely suggestion for a paint trim. It demonstrates real preparedness 


AINT is the dress suit of the modern build- 
ing. With a new gloss and a few stripes the 
twenty-year-old mansion holds its social 

status, and lines up with the latest product of the 
carpenter’s art. It’s like a wig to a bald pate, pro- 
tecting while it adorns. Verily the dwelling that 
attempts to pull through the season without a new 
coat of paint is in a class with the Broadway chicken 
who endeavors to pass muster in a skirt of 1914 
vintage. It isn’t done in our set. 

But, joking aside, paint is the real “Safety First” 
of the ordinary building. It preserves the wood, 
keeps out moisture and improves the appearance. 
Many a real estate dealer has cleaned up an extra 
thousand on a deal, through a hundred-dollar invest- 
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ment in paint. However, selling paint is like selling 
insurance. Every house owner knows his need but 
attempts to sidestep the price. You must go after 
the paint business. It isn’t the type that comes to 
him who waits. 


Fishing for Paint Prospects 


You can’t catch fish without bait and you can’t 
sell paint without something to attract the cus- 
tomer. The best starter for a paint deal is the 
prospect list. Every man in the store from the de- 
livery boy up should keep his eyes open for un- 
painted buildings. Then a careful campaign should 
be inaugurated with the idea of educating the own- 
ers of those buildings to the value of paint. When 
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one man in a neighborhood paints his house the bal- 
ance of the game in that block or locality is easy. 
Local pride will do the rest. When Mrs. Brown 
sees the home of Mrs. Smith dolled up like a show- 
card, the village painter is due for a hurry-up call 
and a new job. It’s all in getting things started. 
The finish will take care of itself. 


Selling Paint via the Show Window 


One of the best advertisers of paint is the show 
window, if handled properly. However, the dump- 
ing of a few cases of paint into a window and 
throwing in a brush or two for good measure will 
never paint the town red. You must play the game 
in accordance with the rules. 

As an idea of what can be done along this line 
we publish cuts of two model paint window dis- 
plays. The first is a Chi-Namel display prepared 
for dealers to be used as a Fourth of July trim. The 
bottom is blocked with 10-in. squares of black and 
white crepe paper. The gun carriage is made from 
the regular Chi-Namel stock and the gun is built 
of empty cans supplied by the company. The cans 
are soldered together, leaving the one at the muzzle 
of the gun open. A can cover soldered over the 
other end makes the breach lock. The gun is sup- 
ported on the carriage by means of pint cans sol- 
dered to the sides of the barrel. 

The easel is the dealer’s regular display color fix- 


ture and a United States flag completes the trim. 


Regular stock cans piled on covers and topped with 
unlabeled cans to represent bullets, form the am- 
munition piles. Such a display is bound to attract 
attention and create paint sales. 


A Battleship Trim That Draws Paint Customers 


The other window, also a patriotic trim, repre- 
sents a battleship riding at anchor in a regular 
paint harbor. The dock is constructed on a curve 
in one corner and is formed of a layer of cans cov- 
ered with cardboard which serves as a floor. The 
smaller cans and color cards give a finished appear- 
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ance to this feature. The battleship is made by 
grouping 22 quart cans of paint to form an ellipse 
48 in. long and 17 in. wide to represent the hull. 
Two rolls of sea-green crepe.paper are placed around 
the vessel, the inside edges resting in the tops of 
the cans and the outside edges on the floor of the 
window. Another group of 22 cans is placed on 
top of the hull, holding the paper in place and form- 
ing the shape of the boat. The deck is made of 
cardboard or tin, shaped to fit the group of cans. 
Smaller cans, covers and flags complete the illusion. 
The guns are of pasteboard or tin tubing, flattened 
at the base and held in place by the deck. The 
lighthouse is made of cans and extra covers and 
fitted with a crepe-paper base. Either of these 
trims is adapted to a small window and can be put 
in by any merchant at little or no expense. The 
novelty alone should prove valuable as a paint ad- 
vertisement. 


Getting Acquainted with the Painter 


One of the best methods of stimulating paint sales 
is that of cultivating the friendship of the men who 
ply the brush. These are the fellows who exert 
considerable influence in the matter of material 
used. They are also in many instances able to turn 
the orders to the dealer of their choice. It pays to 
cultivate the painter. 

Sauter Bros. of Galesburg, IIll., were not selling 
the volume of paint that they thought they should. 
They investigated, and came to the conclusion that 
they hadn’t warmed up to the painter sufficiently. 
Right there they started a campaign to change the 
source of Galesburg’s main paint supply. Along in 
February the firm issued invitations to the painters 
and decorators of the city to meet with the store 
force in a _ regular old-fashioned get-together 
smoker. The meeting was held in the paint section 
of the store and about 30 prominent painters and 
decorators took part in the festivities. Each guest 
was decorated with a cap bearing an advertisement 
for Monarch paint and the menus were arranged 


A “spread” for the painters and decorators of Galesburg, Ill., that doubled the paint sales for Sauter Bros. 
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A patriotic paint window that will attract favorable attention in any locality 


from a paint standpoint. It was a jolly bunch that 
rounded out the evening, and from that time on 
Sauter Bros.’ store was headquarters for the paint 
slingers of Galesburg. Did it pay? 

Figure it out for yourselves. The smoker was 
held on the first of February and before the last of 
April Sauter Bros. had sold nearly twice as much 
paint as during the entire year of 1915. That 
smoker was a mighty good investment from any 
angle you care to choose. 

There are many other ways of putting the punch 
in paint sales and now is the time to start the cam- 
paign for a fall paint-up week. There is a good 
clean profit in the line and every order sold means 
the improving of your town or community. Get 
busy! Give the unpainted domiciles in your local- 
ity the once over, then get action on the owners. 
Paint profit is cash that you can pocket with a clear 
conscience. 





THomAs L. WHITE, who was associated with the 
George Worthington Company, Cleveland, Ohio, for 
nearly fifty years, and who had charge of that com- 
pany’s builders’ hardware department for many years, 
died suddenly from apoplexy as he was driving his auto- 
mobile into a garage. Mr. White was born in Medina, 
N. Y., in 1848 and after going to Cleveland when still 
a boy entered the employ of the George Worthington 
Company, where his entire business life was spent. He 
was a man of unusual geniality, a very faithful and 
painstaking and thoroughly well posted hardware man, 
especially in the builders’ hardware line. Some of the 
leading Cleveland architects relied upon his judgment 
for the fitting out of important buildings with builders’ 
hardware, and large residences and some of the finest 
buildings in the city were fitted under his direction. 





THE SPARKS-WITHINGTON COMPAN%, Jackson, Mich., 
is building a factory, which, when coinpleted, will dupli- 
cate the present plant. The new building will be 70 x 
334 ft. A large part of it will be given over to the man- 
nfacture of “Sparton” automobile radiators. 


Orr & Lockett Dissolve 


NE of Chicago’s pioneer firms, the hardware 
business of Orr & .Lockett, 14 West Kandolph 
Street, has gone into voluntary liquidation because 
the sons of the man who founded the business have 
answered the call of the nation and taken up arms. 
They are Kenneth and Harold Lockett, respect- 
ively vice-president and general manager and de- 
partment manager of the hardware concern. They 
are sons of Oswald Lockett, president of the com- 
pany, who founded the business in 1872 and recently 
has permitted it to rest upon the shoulders of his 
sons. He is 72 years old. Kenneth is a sergeant 
and Harold a lieutenant in Battery D. 

When the call came the boys faced the alternative 
of either refusing to take the Federal oath or giving 
up business. They chose, and the concern was 
turned over to the Chicago Association of Credit 
Men to liquidate. The‘company has liabilities of 
$231,000 and assets of $364,000. Of the latter $250,- 
000 is stock and $114,000 accounts receivable. 


Brown & Sharpe to Take 


Vacation 


THE Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Company, Providence, 

R. I., recently sent out an announcement to the 
effect that the Brown & Sharpe works will be closed 
from July 28 to August 8 for the annual vacation. 
During this time, however, the offices will be open 
as usual for the receipt of orders. 


GEoRGE D. KIRKHAM, who for 14 years has repre- 
sented the American Steel & Wire Company in South- 
ern territory, and is now located in Chicago, from which 
point he sells the jobbing trade in Iowa, Wisconsin and 
Illinois, was a HARDWARE AGE visitor this week. Mr. 
Kirkham, after a short visit to points of interest in the 
East, left for a vacation trip to Nova Scotia. 





Putting Sales Energy in the Windows 


“The Most Effective Window Displays Are Those Which 
Place in Judicious Arrangement a Few Things Which, 
by Reason of Seasonableness, Beauty and General 


Appeal, Will Interest 


the Greatest Number 


of People”—James Wallen 


By R. T. GEBLER 


CHICAGO retailer once said that his show 
windows would be the last form of adver- 
tising that would feel any enforced economy. 

“We would,” he said, “sacrifice every other method 
of advertising—we would let a good many things 
fall from standard before our windows would show 
the results of economy.” 

The show windows have often been styled “the 
eyes of the store.” I do not think the expression 
is apt enough. It means nothing. I should call 
my windows the “soul of the store’—the “mind of 
the store’”—-I should call them something that really 
indicated that the show windows were sales agen- 
cies and their care reflected the ideals and ideas of 
the man at the head of the business. The man who 
makes a foolish remark before a large audience can 
never hope to erase the effect of his folly. The 
dealer who talks tv au immense throng through his 
windows can never erase any unfavorable or damag- 
ing opinion he has created in the mind of the 
buying public. 

He commits himself according to the state of his 
windows. Neat windows indicate a neat and or- 
derly store. Windows that show strikingly original 
displays and rare imaginative skill proclaim the 
principles that dominate the store. Just as clothes 
proclaim the man, so do the show windows proclaim 
the store. Until the customer gets inside he can’ 
judge the store only by its windows. So the win- 
dows have something more to do than to create 
sales. They are ambassadors to the good will of the 
people—heralds that say, “See how clean—how or- 
derly—how attractive I am! As my windows ap- 
pear, so is my store inside. The neatness of my 
windows is but a suggestion of the care and thought 
that are used in every department of my business. 
My windows are assurances of the quality and re- 
liability of my merchandise.” That, in effect, is 
exactly what your windows do. 

Not long ago I passed two hardware stores in 
as many city blocks. Both windows were fly- 
specked; long streaks of dust stretched across the 
faded crepe paper in the window; the merchandise 
displays were poorly arranged and poorly selected 
for display purposes. The whole effect was one of 
slovenly neglect and indifference. The relation that 
exists between the outward appearance of a man’s 
works and his mind is a close one. We can judge 
a man only by what we see, not by what he tells us 
about himself. As far as we are concerned, what 
he thinks about himself—or what he knows or is 
capable of doing—have no existence. We can judge 
a man by his works and by nothing else. We see 
only what he gives us to see. 


The Window Display 


The window display is infinite in its variety and 
limitless in its possibility. In fact, the nature and 
kind of displays the hardware man can use are as 
various as the items he has on his shelves, and 
each particular item is possible of a number of 
display window interpretations. It should not be 
difficult for him to work out a window idea for 
any occasion or for any purpose, if he has a clear 
conception cf the uses of the merchandise he is 
offering for sale. 

With all its possibilities the hardware man, as 
a class, has been slow to recognize his opportunities. 
He has either neglected to utilize this wonderfully 
powerful point of contact with his buying public 
or he has bungled it altogether. Such a man is 
quick to complain about unfair competition when, 
as a matter of fact, the only unfairness we can 
find is his unfairness to himself. He cuts off his 
greatest avenue of sales. He does not give his 
stock a chance. He limits his own possibilities 
when he overlooks the proper use of his windows. 

He may lay this to his inability to employ an 
expert window dresser. Perhaps the expert win- 
dow dresser would relieve the situation, but surely 
the merchant himself can look after this part of 
the work or train some ambitious clerk to do it for 
him. At all costs, it should be given serious con- 
sideration. It is a vital detail. 

Your window displays can be either simple or 
complex, but whatever they are, each one should be 
the result of some defined and predetermined pur- 
pose. The aim should be to leave a definite im- 
pression with the man outside. Some central 
thought or motive or idea should be brought out 
and elaborated. 

Most windows give us only an assortment of mer- 
chandise—and perhaps prices. If it so happens 
that some of the folks outside need one or two of 
the articles shown, they will buy them. But since 
so much merchandise is bought on impulse and most 
of our needs are dormant, something is needed to 
shock these drowsing desires into action. A win- 
dow display should suggest action—it should give 
the prospect something definite to think about, and 
the action he is expected to take should stand out 
with some force. Call it a story element if that 
sounds better, or a sermon, or just a scheme. What- 
ever you call it, the principle is the same. 

Let the window start out with a purpose. Let it 
stick to that purpose. If nothing is included that 
does not give emphasis to the purpose and every- 
thing left out that may interfere with the single 
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purpose of the display, it must accomplish results. 
You cannot ramble all around “Robin Hood’s Barn” 
with a window display and make it mean anything, 
any more than a salesman can talk about a mis- 
cellaneous lot of things and still concentrate the 
attention of the prospect on the article he is sell- 
ing. You cannot follow a story that does not hang 
together, where the ideas are not brought out in 
the logical order, where there is no unity. How 
can you then expect a window that expresses no 
definite idea to create a definite impression? 

If the purpose of the display window is to sug- 
gest a definite action, let nothing interfere with 
that suggestion. 


Concentration 


It is not enough, as has already been brought 
out, to make your window display answer a certain 
purpose, but the whole idea should be concentrated 
in that purpose. Anything that divides attention 
will kill the whole effect. We see this worked out 
when the customer has to choose from among a 
number of articles. His attention is not fastened 
on any one, but is scattered over them all. He 
jumps from one to the other, not only consuming 
more time than is necessary, but frequently mak- 
ing an unsatisfactory choice. 

Show a customer two articles, or three, and the 
sale is made quicker and the customer has a chance 
to learn all there is to know about each article. 
So it is with the window display. If you can con- 
centrate attention, and suggest action, you have 
done all that could be done to make the display 
effective. 


Seasonableness 


Of course the display should be seasonable. There 
is little necessity or excuse for displaying porch 
swings in September or ice skates in July. You 
can anticipate seasons by placing your display a 
few weeks previous to the time ordinarily selected 
for such displays. There is no harm in displaying 
seeds in February and perhaps a lot of good will 
come from it. It will start the amateur gardeners 
thinking about seeds and your display before your 
competitors have thought much about them. 

There are many days during the year for which 
a special display can be arranged. We have, for 
instance, Washington’s and Lincoln’s Birthday, 
Memorial Day, Fourth of July, Thanksgiving, and 
so on. We have house-cleaning season, gardening 
season and other seasons. In many of the big 
stores the window trimmer works up a complete 
program for the year in which these special days 
and seasons figure prominently. No opportunity is 
lost to attract the public, and these purely artistic 
displays touching upon national or local events, 
while not always pregnant with sales energy, never- 
theless have their use. It is a variation and gives 
the store an opportunity to express itself patriotic- 
ally and, of course, interestingly. 

During house-cleaning season three distinct dis- 
plays suggest themselves. First, a house-cleaning 
outfit consisting of everything from scrub brushes 
to vacuum cleaners. They can be attractively ar- 
ranged in the window, plainly priced, and a few 
striking cards calling attention to “House Cleaning 
Tools” placed conspicuously in the window. Let us 
say this will run for one week. Follow it the next 
week with a “Brighten Up” display of paints, var- 
nishes, polishes and brushes. The third week can 
be devoted to the man’s side of the job, with a 
selection of good but low-priced tools. 
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This tool idea calls to mind the manner in which 
one of my hardware friends built up a good tool 
trade among men who do not ordinarily buy many 
tools—the home owners and renters. He offered to 
give a tool chest to every man as soon as he had 
bought enough tools to complete a good working set. 
The necessary tools were all enumerated and priced. 
The customer had the option of buying them all 
at one time or spreading his purchases out over 
several years. The sales slips were saved and pre- 
sented at the proper time, in return for the chest. 


Some Display Ideas 


Another hardware dealer wanted to reach this 
same class of men, who, not being engaged in car- 
pentering, had little use for tools outside of the 
necessary equipment for minor repairs about the 
house. His manner of approaching these men was 
mighty interesting. He filled the window with one 
tool in various grades at various prices. Then at 
different points in the window a card showed one 
particular use of that tool. Each card emphasized 
some different point, not only by picturing the tool, 
but showing it in actual use. 

No man could leave this window without a clear 
idea of what that tool could do, nor could he fail 
to connect these uses with the necessity of doing 
just such work at home. The idea need not be 
confined to tools. There are many items in your 
stock that will permit of such elaboration. A Ther- 
mos bottle, for instance, suggests itself for a 
variety of uses. So does the Kodak, the dollar 
watch, the alcohol stove and the pocket flash-light. 


A kitchen shower, to appeal to the prospective 
housekeepers, proved effective. In this display the 
many articles of kitchen use were suspended from 
the ceiling with gray threads, at various heights 
from the floor, to give the impression of a shower. 
In the center of the window a bride and groom 
properly attired for the ceremony appeared beneath 
an open umbrella. The figures had been sketched 
in color on heavy cardboard and then cut out. It 
was an attractive picture. Then in one corner of 
the window appeared a large card on which was 
listed a complete kitchen assortment—everything 
the bride would need to begin the real work of life. 
These items were individually’ priced and a special 
offer made on the lot. This window appeared for 
two weeks in May—just before the harvest of June 
brides. 

An old tool display worked out well. The hard- 
ware man had previously asked for the oldest tools 
still in active use that had been purchased at his 
store. This gave him an opportunity to play up the 
quality and reliability of the lines he carried. The 
collection was displayed in the window with the date 
of purchase and the name of the owner. The oldest 
tool secured a valuable prize. 

Teaching the public to cook sounds hackneyed and 
threadbare as far as instruction is concerned, but 
the method used by one hardware man caused a lot 
of favorable talk and many sales in his town. A 
table was usually shown with all the ingredients 
for a certain type of cake or other tasty bit. Above 
the table the directions for making the dish were 
neatly written in two colors on a large card. Rib- 
bons ran from the table to different points in the 
window where the articles used in making the dish 
were displayed. This idea was continued with vari- 
ous articles over a period of several months. 

The week-end idea suggests many interesting 
situations. A family may pack up a lunch and 
hike to the park or the country for the day. They 
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may take a short trip in the new automobile or 
spend a few days at their cottage at the lake. The 
hardware man can get business from many of these 
trips. What does he have in stock that will appeal 
to the picnicker, to the motorist or the man who 
has a cottage up the country? He surely has some- 
thing they can use. What is it? 

A display of a well-equipped porch pulled busi- 
ness for one hardware man. A display of ironing 
day and washing necessities proved profitable for 
another dealer. There are many opportunities to 
make the windows say something interesting. 
Stoves, refrigerators, hammocks and bath-room sun- 
dries. The list is so long that it seems useless to 
attempt to pick it apart item for item. If you will 
take each item and work out some plan of present- 
ing it in interesting form to the man outside you 
will find enough to keep your window man busy for 
a few years to come. The manufacturers of the 
various items you carry can contribute ideas from 
their experience and from their observation of other 
window displays of their goods in various parts of 
the country. 

In some stores the clerks are called into consul- 
tation and each one asked to suggest what he would 
do if the window was turned over to him. If a cer- 
tain item or items had been selected a great deal 
of help can be secured from these “get together” 
meetings. ' 


System 


There are systems for the window as well as for 
the ledger and the purchase book. There is need 
of system, too, for if the dealer keeps no record of 
his window, how is he going to realize on his 
window experiences? How can he tell, for instance, 
that a certain display of tinware last year failed, 
and if it did fail, dnes he know why? The depart- 
ment stores do not take such chances. Their win- 
dows represent a great deal of money and are 
maintained at a considerable expense. Conse- 
quently nothing is left to memory or chance. It 
is all reduced to cold figures. 

In addition to the program already mentioned, 
they maintain a record of each display in which 
is shown the date and length of time it appeared, 
the items displayed, the idea brought out, the re- 
sults traceable to it, and the condition of the 
weather and other details of likely interest. When 
these same items come up again for display con- 
sideration the window trimmer works with definite 
knowledge. His experience means something. 
Maybe last year’s display fell down because the 
weather was wet and few shoppers ventured out. 
Maybe the goods were not priced last year. He’ll 
price them this year. If various displays for the 
same item in several years have fallen down, then 
maybe too much space is being given to that par- 
ticular item. There is a reason for everything. 
Sometimes the department store figures incorrectly, 
but not always. They know at least that their win- 
dows are paying, and they can invariably tell you 
why. 


A Photographic Record 


The camera has found a number of new uses in 
the last two or three years, and not of least value 
is the service it performs in maintaining a photo- 
graphic record of the window displays. In the first 
place such a record has a sentimental value to the 
dealer himself. Then again it shows the rate of his 
own progress in working up effective windows. But 
most important of all is its use as a basis for other 
displays. Long after a display has appeared some 
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little kink may suggest itself by which that display 
could have been improved. The trimmer immedi- 
ately jots the idea down for future reference. Per- 
haps in thumbing over the photographic book the 
trimmer may see how the idea used in one display 
can be used for a display of other merchandise. 
We can pick the pictures apart and analyze them. 
What was it that made that display effective? Can 
we use the same idea somewhere else? 

There is no reason why one idea canrot be worked 
over and over in different ways. It is said that 
there are only thirteen original story plots, yet 
each issue of each magazine we buy contains more 
than thirteen stories. A little change here, revision 
there, a new atmosphere, just a little different pres- 
entation, and the whole thing appears entirely new. 
Don’t discard an idea as soon as you have used it. 
Keep it in your desk book. Turn it to use wher- 
ever you can. Ideas—good ideas—are not born 
every minute. Nurse those that you have. 


Window Display Helps 


There is a New Jersey dealer whose window fix- 
tures cost him practically nothing. They were 
home-made, but still very useful and effective. From 
the boards of heavy packing cases he constructed 
sets of steps of various sizes and shapes. With a 
flat-bottom window these steps are necessary and 
when covered with crepe paper or bunting are very 
attractive. For small articles that would be lost 
to sight among many other small articles on a flat- 
bottom window, the steps serve to make a better 
and more resultful display. 

There is a set of wooden fixtures on the market 
now that can be readjusted to suit any line of 
goods carried in the hardware store. The set con- 
sists of a number of wooden bases and square stand- 
ards of various sizes. The standards are pierced 
at intervals of 1 in., into which can be fitted ex- 
tension arms that are also similarly pierced. Wire 
racks are inserted in these holes for the display of 
small articles. The set serves a good purpose— 
it costs little and will last for years. The hardware 
man will find it useful in making up displays of 
small articles. 

However, the ideal display demands its own fix- 
tures. If the hardware man will decide first what 
his display shall be and how it shall appear, the 
question of fixtures is a simple one. Boxes of dif- 
ferent sizes covered with crepe paper—the cut-outs 
of manufacturers, racks and frames made in his 
own store, dummy cartons and samples from manw 
facturers can be readily procured. It is only neces- 
sary that he should have a definite idea with which 
to work. The fixtures can always be found when 
they are wanted. 

A scrap book made up of window displays clipped 
from trade journals, manufacturers’ house organs 
and the fixture manufacturers’ catalogs wil! always 
be helpful. Provide space in your scrap book for 
notes and ideas that come to you from time to time. 
There are plenty of sources of such material, and 
its careful recording will prove a time and labor 
saver later on, when a display must be worked up 
in a hurry. 

It might be well, too, to keep among your cata- 
logs an assortment of the catalogs of window dis- 
play-fixture manufacturers. You can never tell 
when it will be necessary to find a special fixture 
in a hurry, and since it costs but little to get such a 
collection of catalogs together the effort seems worth 
while. Besides, one can often find good plans and 
suggestions in these catalogs that he could get in 
no other way. 
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Should Seconds Be Sold? 


ENTUCKY merchant meets problems which 
need ironing out. Manufacturers are invited 
to reply to this letter: 


OWENSBORO, KY. 
To the Editor: 

No doubt many hardware dealers are asking 
themselves the question, “What’s the matter with 
the hardware business?” There is not alone some- 
thing the matter with it, but there is something 
seriously the matter with it. Many dealers in other 
lines have picked up sections of the hardware busi- 
ness, which, of course, has cut the hardware man’s 
volume and profit alike. This is one of the things 
that’s the matter with the hardware business. 

Another thing is, that the department stores are 
handling many of the house-furnishing lines, which 
cuts the house-furnishing ‘profits. The lumber 
dealers are selling plain builders’ hardware, while 
the specialty builders’ hardware people are taking 
in the orders for better grades of hardware on 
specification and _ solicitation. The instalment 
houses come along and pick up the stove business, 
the range and the refrigerator business. 

With the average buyer that starts in life now- 
adays it is not the question of price so much as it 
is the question of terms. The instalment houses 
keep furniture, cabinets, rugs, ranges, refriger- 
ators. They sell a bill of these goods to the newly 
married couple or to the old residental, as the case 
may be, with a,small payment down and small pay- 
ments each week. The buyer doesn’t shop to find 
the best at the least price. He accepts the stuff at 
the prices named on them because of the terms. 
Therefore, Mr. Hardware Dealer is left out of the 
calculation entirely and, of course, his stove, range 
and refrigerator business has practically been cut 
into. When it comes to gas, the public service com- 
pany will sell gas stoves on time for small payments 
each month, at very low prices, simply to get the 
consumer’s gas. 

To-day a customer came into the store. He had 
been shopping, principally at the ten-cent store. 
He had an 8-in. monkey wrench, 10 cents; 12-in. 
enameled washbasin, 10 cents; 6-quart bucket, 10 
cents; a nail hammer, 10 cents, and a hatchet, 10 
cents. Upon examination it was easy to discover 
the style of some well-known manufacturer in each 
of the articles mentioned. To be sure, they were 
all seconds, but still had more than 10 cents in 
service in them. Right here the question arises in 
the writer’s mind as to whether or not the manu- 
facturer who sells his seconds at any price is not 
killing the goose that laid the golden egg. 

To illustrate: The nail hammer in question would 
cost in first quality at least $4 a dozen. The wash- 
basin about $2 a dozen. The hatchet about $4 a 
dozen. The monkey wrench about $2 a dozen. 
After paying the jobbers a profit, the retailers 
should be fairly entitled to about the following 
prices: Washbasin, 25 cents to 30 cents; nail ham- 
mer, 50 cents to 65 cents; hatchet, about 50 cents to 
60 cents; monkey wrench, 30 cents to 35 cents. You 
will observe that the retail dealer’s profit, in order 
to stay in the game, would have to be fully as much 
per article as the consumer paid for each of the 
articles named. In fact, they would have to average 
more than that since the retail hardware dealer 
must employ first-class salesmen with families and 
pay them enough to allow them to live as a man 
should live who possesses the knowledge and ren- 
ders to the public the amount and quality of service 
expected of a retail hardware clerk. Not so with 
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the ten-cent store. The stuff is piled up in big bins 
or trays, as the case may be, with a clerk in charge, 
who draws anywhere from $3 to $5 a week. At 
this rate, and upon ten-cent counter ideas the clerks 
would get the work at a price that would not permit 
them to feed or clothe themselves. The men would 
be out of work and could not provide for the fami- 
lies as they should. 

In naming the articles that come from a ten-cent 
store I have only picked up a few, the ones that 
came into the store to-day. I could increase the 
list, as every one knows, to the thousand limit, but 
what is the use? The examples given are sufficient 
for the purpose of telling what is the matter with 
the hardware business. 

It seems to me that manufacturers when they de- 
liberately flood the market with their seconds at a 
price that is often less per article or per dozen arti- 
cles than they charge profit on good, salable, first- 
class stock per article or per dozen articles, to make 
seconds to take the place of first-quality goods, and 
thereby driving legitimate hardware dealers out of 
the field, are standing in their own light and help- 
ing to destroy their own business. Who is going 
to pay 50 cents for a hatchet when a second can be 
bought for 10 cents? Wouldn’t the manufacturer 
be much better off to put these seconds into the 
melting pot, rather than put them on the market at 
any price? I think they would. I would like to 
hear from other hardware dealers as to their ex- 
perience along the same line. 

I am beginning to believe that I have stayed in 
the hardware business too long. There was a time 
when a nice up-to-date hardware store was appre- 
ciated, when the public was either willing or com- 
pelled to pay for the services rendered. 

Of course, I haven’t said anything about the cata- 
log house competition, which makes serious inroads 
on the profits of the retail hardware dealers. Their 
overhead expenses are greater and they must ad- 
vertise to a great extent. Advertising costs two or 
three times more per inch than it used to cost, and 
if you stay in the game at all you must use two 
to four times as much space as you used to in order 
to keep up with the department stores which are 
are advertising part of your own lines. Of course, 
some of the hardware dealers have turned from 
some of the lines that they find they are out in the 
cold on, and have added other lines, but this only 
helps to mitigate the trouble in part. The hardware 
dealer invades the seed merchant’s domain or the 
implement merchant’s domain. He is often met by 
the other fellow adding a parallel line that the 
hardware dealer has, so that the amount of money 
invested in the stocks needed or required to supply 
any given community is much greater than it 
ought to be. Probably these difficulties will find 
their own solution, but in the meantime everybody 
is suffering from what I consider to be excessive 
as well as unfair conditions. 

Referring again to the department stores: They 
are selling all kinds of aluminum, copper and nickel 
goods, meat choppers, family scales, ice cream 
freezers, silver-plated goods, cutlery and thousands 
of other items too numerous to mention. Of course, 
the department store has the advantage over the 
hardware store, because the housewives, who do the 
buying of these household articles, go to the de- 
partment store if they go anywhere when they are 
down in the city shopping, and naturally buy there. 

There is certainly going to be a readjustment in 
the hardware business. Won’t some Moses lead us 
poor Israelites out of the wilderness into the land 
that o’erflows with milk and honey? 

Yours very truly, 
J. Ep. GUENTHER. 





The Diary of Dawson Black 


By HAROLD WHITEHEAD 


Instructor in Business Methods at Boston University 


HURSDAY, May 14, 1915: I hadn’t seen 

Aunt Emma for five years, and candidly, I had 

never thought a great deal of her; so you can 
imagine, Mr. Diary, how surprised I was when a 
long-whiskered gazink blew in at the Mater’s to- 
day and told me that Aunt Emma had died, and— 
just listen to this, Mr. Diary!—had left me eight 
thousand dollars in cash and a farm in the Berk- 
shires! 

Can’t stop to write any more now—too excited 
over my good fortune; am going to hunt up Betty 
and get her to help me celebrate! 

11:30 same night: Had a bully good time! 
Betty delighted with my good fortune, but scolded 
me for not being sorry aunty had died. I suppose 
I really ought to pretend I am sorry, although, hav- 
ing met her only twice in my life, she was practi- 
cally a stranger to me. 


The Dream of Youth 


I told Betty I thought I’d throw up my job with 
Barlow—he runs the Main Street Hardware Store 
—and get a store of my own. 

We had quite a talk over it. Betty approved of 
it and said she was sure I would succeed. She re- 
minded me, though, that I was only twenty-two, 
and said that if I did buy a store I should get some- 
one to advise me about it. She’s a fine girl, Betty, 
but of course she doesn’t know anything about busi- 
ness. 

I’ll have a look around to-morrow and see if I can 
locate a store. 

Tuesday, May 19, 1915: Don’t seem to be able 
to locate a store at all. Think I’ll put an ad. in the 
county paper and see what happens. Fellows, a 
chap I know who works at the Flaxon Advertising 
Company—he’s some relation to Betty—said I 
ought to use a trade paper, but I told him I didn’t 
want to go far from home and a trade paper would 
probably bring me inquiries from Oshkosh and Kan- 
kakee and such funny places and I would simply 
be paying out good money to get inquiries from 
places I didn’t want to go to. Not that I wouldn’t 
like to travel, but Betty would. Well, never mind 
what Betty would or wouldn’t—lI’m going to tell 
you, Mr. Diary, how I make my first million dol- 
lars, if I ever do, and so I’ll confine my talks to you, 
strictly to business. 

Thursday, May 21, 1915: Well, isn’t it funny! 
I had a telephone call from Jim Simpson to-day. 
Jim is a young fellow, only a little older than I, who 
runs a hardware store here. I used to go to school 
with him. He calls it a hardware store, but his 
business is confined to kitchen furnishings and 
household hardware. It seems he wants to go out 
West and offers to sell me his store cheap. 

Fancy Jim Simpson right here in our town want- 
ing to sell out and me wanting to buy a store, and 
neither of us knowing it! I telephoned up to Betty 
to tell her about it, and she said to be careful be- 
cause she didn’t like him. Aren’t women funny, 
with their likes and dislikes, without knowing why! 
Jim is a pretty smart fellow, and while the store 
isn’t just exactly what I had in mind, he does a 
fairly good business. I made an appointment with 
Jim to see him to-morrow. 
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An Unsophisticated, Proud Proprietor 


Friday, May 22, 1915: Well, I guess a streak of 
lightning has got nothing on me! I am now the 
owner of the Black hardware store, for I bought 
Jim out to-day and take possession next Monday! 
I’ve seen Jim’s books, and I know everything is all 
right. Jim is a good fellow, and he promised to 
give me all the help and advice that I wanted. He 
said he’d like to stay in town with me for a few 
weeks, only he was anxious to go out West right 
away. 

The store has $9460 worth of goods, reckoned at 
cost. Jim agreed to let me have all his fixtures and 
show-cases, which he said cost him over a thou- 
sand dollars, and good-will, for $540, making the 
cost of the store to me $10,000. 

When Jim told me the cost would be $10,000 f 
was considerably disappointed, for I had only $8000 
besides the farm. I told Jim the farm was worth, 
I thought, about $8500, but I couldn’t sell that right 
away and of course I couldn’t pay out all my ready 
cash because I wouldn’t have anything left for oper- 
ating expenses. Jim was pretty decent about it, 
and said: “You give me $7000 in cash and a mort- 
gage on the farm and I’ll give you a year to pay 
the balance. With the big profit you can make in 
this store, you’ll be able to pay that $3000 in no time 
at all. Besides, if you couldn’t quite manage it in a » 
year, I’d renew it, of course.” But I thought I 
ought to have more than $1000 left, and finally it 
was agreed that I should give him $6500 in cash 
and a mortgage on the farm for $3500. 

I had my $8000 deposited in the Farmdale Trust 
Company, so we went over there and I gave him a 
check for the $6500. I ought to do well with $1500 
besides that splendid store of goods. 


Relied on Automatic Stock-Keeping System 


Jim started out to be a lawyer and studied law 
for a while, and he said he would draw up the mort- 
gage himself so there wouldn’t be any delay about 
it. I brought him over some legal-looking papers 
I had and we fixed that up without any trouble. 

I asked Jim if we ought not to take stock togeth- 
er, and he said, “Sure, if you want to,” but I found 
that he had an exact stock-keeping system, and Jim 
suggested that we pick out about a dozen items and 
just check those up—‘“for,” said he, “‘what’s the use 
of checking up fifty cents’ worth of this and thirty 
cents’ worth of that? Your time is too valuable for 
that.” I guess he’s right; I can’t afford to waste 
my time now I’m the owner—ahem !—of a store. 


Woman’s Intuition and My Overabundant Confidence 


Betty asked me to-night if I had a lawyer to go 
over the thing with me, but I laughed at her and 
said, “I don’t want a lawyer for a little deal like 
this between Jim and me.” I told her it would 
have been almost an insult to have suggested that 
I wanted a lawyer. She shook her head sadly and 
said something about a man who was his own law- 
yer having a fool for a client—which I thought was 
not at all called for! I wish Betty had a little more 
go to her; she’s awfully cautious and suspicious of 
people at times. 
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I've just been figuring out what the store should 
be worth to me. Jim tells me he turns over his 
stock about three times a year, and he makes about 
10 per cent clear profit. Let me see. Three 
times $9460 is $28,380; and if he makes 10 
per cent clear profit, that’s $2838 a year—call it 
$3000 a year. That’s $60 a week! Gee!—some 
jump from what I was getting at Barlow's! How 
easy it is to make money when you’ve got some to 
start with! Here I’ve been working my head off 
for a year and a half and getting only $10 a week, 
and now I’m making $60! I must ask Betty to— 
oh, well, I’ll wait a month or two until I see it works 
out just like that. Better be on the safe side. Now 
just listen to that, Mr. Diary! Guess I’m getting 
some of Betty’s conservatism. 

Oh, hum!—I’m tired; guess I’ll turn in now. 
Great Scott, what a difference I’ll make to that store 
when I get in! I’ll make things hum! 

Saturday, May 23, 1915: Mother had a talk with 
me about it this morning and asked me to try to 
get my money back from Jim. She said she never 
liked Jim, that he was a little bit careless in his 
transactions. When mother says anybody is care- 
less in their transactions, she means he’s a crook, 
but I know Jim better than that, and I told her so. 
Mother said she didn’t want me to lose my money 
as soon as I had got it. 

I’m all the mater has, for dad died a few years 
ago. Fortunately his life was well insured and 
mother has enough to live on. As I told her, I’m a 
young progressive, and I’m not taking any chances 
with anything that affects her, so there was no 
need for her to worry. 


Sympathy and Proffered Aid from Old Employer 


I told Barlow that I’d have to leave him to-day 
because I had bought out Jim Simpson’s store and 
started in on it Monday. He looked at me for a 
minute, and said: 

“Have you paid him for it yet?” 

“Yes, sir,” I said. 

“T suppose Jim’s going out west, isn’t he?” 

“Yes, sir,” I said again. 

He paused again, and then he said: 

“Well, look here, son, you’ve always been a good 
worker with me. You’ve got an awful lot to learn, 
because you fooled away your evenings instead of 
doing some studying, but I’d like to see you make 
good and I’ll help you all I can.” 

I was surprised at this, and I said: 

“But, Mr. Barlow, we’ll be competitors then!” 

I began to like Barlow very much then, for he put 
his hand on my shoulder, and said: 

“Look here, my lad, can’t we be competitors and 
yet be friends! Remember, I have a store several 
times larger than the one you are going into, so it 
is you who will have to compete with me, not I with 
you.” 

That was a new thought to me, Mr. Diary. 

“We can be friends, even if we are competitors, 
you know,” Mr. Barlow continued, “and if you get 
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into any kind of trouble, come around and see me 
and I’ll do what I can to help you.” 

I’m sure he meant it, too. And all this time I 
thought that Barlow was a “has been.” What a 
different slant you seem to get on people as soon as 
you get up to their position! I suppose it’s just 
like climbing a mountain; if you want to see the 
view the other fellow sees, you have got to get up 
to the same height which he has surmounted. 


Jim’s Stock Book a Perpetual Inventory 


Had an interesting chat with Jim to-day. I went 
to the store and he had marked about twenty items 
on his stock book, which he said was a perpetual 
inventory. He passed the book over to me, and 
said, “I’ve marked a couple of dozen iter ‘vhich 
you can look over. I’ve picked out some « the 
things that run into a lot of money, because those 
are the things you are most careful about, aren’t 
they ?—and I didn’t think you’d want to waste your 
time over a lot of trivial things.” 

I checked those up with him and in one case I 
found there was even more stock than Jim said. I 
laughed, and said, “I got you there, Jim! This 
wonderful perpetual inventory isn’t perfect, after 
all!” 

“Well, of course,” he replied, “there might be a 
fraction of a difference here and there, but in the 
main it’s bound to be correct.” He continued, with 
a bit of a grin, “If you’re a little short in one thing, 
you'll find a little bit over on another; and anyhow, 
you’ve got your fixtures for half of what they’re 
worth to allow for any little discrepancy that may 
crop up.” 

He was showing me how the cash register worked 
and he showed me how you could total up your 
week’s sales. I saw last week’s figures were $311.28. 
I wondered at that, and said: 

“Why, Jim, if you sell $28,000 worth a year, you 
should have about $560 worth of sales a week!” 


The Dull Season an Easy Time to Learn 


“Oh,” he replied, “don’t you know this is the 
quiet time for kitchen goods? You’ve got to ex- 
pect some quiet time, you know. 

“In one respect it’s a good time for you to take 
the store over, for you'll have time enough to get 
yourself fully familiar with the store.” 

“You know, Dawson,” he said, “if you were to 
take over this store about September or October, 
when you are simply rushed to death with busi- 
ness, it might easily put you on your back. You 
might lose a tremendous lot of business just be- 
cause it came too quick for you to handle, whereas, 
buying the store when the business is quiet will 
give you a chance to learn how to handie it.” 

Well, next week I’ll go over my stock carefully 
and rearrange it and if I should happen to find any 
dead stock I’ll have a sale and clean it out and buy 
a lot of new stock; and believe me, I’ll give old Bar- 
low the biggest run for his money he ever had! 

(To be continued) 
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Preparations for Salesmen’s Congress 


in Full Swing 


PLANS for the First National Retail Hardware 

Salesmen’s Congress to be held in Dayton, Ohio, 
Aug. 15, 16, 17 and 18 are rapidly maturing. Sec- 
retary James B. Carson of the Ohio Hardware As- 
sociation is on the job in Dayton, and_ his letter 
on hotel accommodations is of interest to those who 
are planning to attend. 

The letter, which we reproduce, from E. K. 
Owens, President of the Pennsylvania & Atlantic 
Seaboard Hardware Association, is also full of en- 
couraging interest. It is a fair example of the let- 
ters we are receiving from live-wire merchants and 
retail salesmen all over the country. If you haven’t 
read the editorial in HARDWARE AGE of June 29 do 
so at once. Make reservation for one of your men 
to-day. Every retail hardware salesman in the 
United States should attend this congress. It will 
be the greatest educational meeting ever held in 
the hardware trade. Sign your application to-day! 


Mr. Owens’s Letter 


SUSQUEHANNA, PA. 
To the Editor— 


Inclosed find check and application for our Mr. 
Fairchild to attend the First National Retail Hard- 
ware Salesmen’s Congress. 

This is great work on your part and I want to 
congratulate you on attempting this progressive 
movement which will make for us better salesmen 
and merchants. 

Knowing your views about the value of “hot air” 
at conventions, I believe that every minute of these 


Misrepresenting South 
America 


RECENTLY some ill-informed or malicious indi- 

viduals have been instrumental in scattering 
over the UnitedStates misstatements as to the opin- 
ions of the United States delegates to the important, 
meeting of the Inter-American Joint High Commis- 
sion at Buenos Aires, Argentina, a few weeks ago. 

William G. McAdoo, chairman of the delegation 
and secretary of the United States Treasury, to- 
gether with the entire delegation as a whole, have 
officially repudiated the statements by the formal 
announcement of opinions which are diametrically 
opposite. But the circulation of gross misinforma- 
tion or-possibly deliberate misstatements does harm, 
both because of the general impression of author- 
itative warrant for the allegations and the disgust 
the South American merchants must naturally feel 
when read at home. 

The drift of the utterances was that the United 
States delegates had found conditions in South 
America which made that continent inadvisable as 
an export market and for United States investment 
enterprise. 

According to officials in the National City Bank, 
New York, the best indication of what South Amer- 
ica is able to buy is what she has bought in normal 


times. The total of all South American imports j 


from all the world increased from 1900 to 1913 fro 

$318,000,000 to $1,042,000,000. The increase was 
228 per cent, which compares with an increase of 
107 per cent in our own imports and 100 per cent in 
the trade of the whole world over the same period. 


meetings will be crowded with real “live dope.” 

I believe that every live hardware man owes it to 
his business and selling force to send at least one 
salesman to this congress, and only regret that we 
cannot close the store and all attend. 

With best wishes for your success in this under- 
taking, in which I am very much interested. 

Very truly yours, 
E. K. OWENS. 


Mr. Carson’s Letter with Hotel Rates 
DAYTON, OHIO. 
To the Editor— 

Please find below rate of the principal hotels of 
Dayton, as promised when in your office: 

Hotel Miami—350 rooms with bath, rates from 
$1.50 to $4. 

Algonquin Hotel—-300 rooms, rates $1, $1.50 with- 
out bath, $2, $2.50 and $3 with bath. 

Beckel Hotel—Rates $1, $1.50 without bath, $2 
with bath. 

Phillips Hotel—Rates, American, $2.50 to $3.50; 
European, $1.50, $2. 

Haynes Hotel—Rates $1 to $1.50. 

These are all good hotels and there are also a 
number of smaller hotels which can be used if 
needed. 

Count on me to do everything in my power for 
the Retail Hardware Salesman’s Congress. 

Yours very truly, 
JAMES B. CARSON, Secretary, 
Ohio Hardware Association. 


The population grew from 38,000,000 to 55,500,000, 
an increase of 45 per cent, comparing with an in- 
crease of 28 per cent in the United States. The im- 
ports of South America in 1913 (the most recent 
normal year) averaged $18.68 per capita, compar- 
ing with per capita importations of $17.94 in this 
country, $8.35 in Central America, $6.02 in Mexico, 
$6.86 in Japan, $1.27 in China, $1.89 in India, less 
than $3 in Asia, as a whole, and less than $5 in 
Africa. 

It is also stated that the average income of the 
population of Argentina is well up near Sir George 
Paish’s (editor of the London Statist) estimate of 
income in the United States, averaged among all 
population. 

The forthcoming census returns of Argentina 
may give facts of great interest in this direction. 
The value of Argentina’s production of wheat, corn, 
linseed, oats, wool and exported meat, in recent 
years, combined with a conservative estimate of a 
group of manufacturing concerns based on the for- 
mer census, gives a per capita figure of income well 
above half of our own, with the great aggregate of 
miscellaneous production still unaccounted for. 

It is well to remember that income makes a pur- 
chaser a good customer, not the valuation put upon 
his property. Only eleven nations in the world have 
a greater foreign commerce than Argentina. 


jy 


NELSON D. PERINE, who had been with the Supplee- 
Biddle Hardware Company and its predecessors for 25 
years, and who had been closely associated with Mr. 
Bonbright most of that time in the selling end of the 
lawn-mower department, will continue in the same ca- 
pacity with John Braun & Sons, Pennsylvania Lawn 
Mower Works. 
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U. S. “I don’t mind pumping--- but are you sure your bucket doesn’t leak?” 


N.Y Times. 








Live News 
From Many Sources 


Taxing War Profits 


THE revenue bill reported by the Ways and Means 

Committee to the House of Representatives, if it 
becomes law, will place the United States in the 
growing group of nations which have imposed a 
tax on the profits of their munition makers. 

The most striking difference which the taxes on 
munitions levied by Canada and England present to 
our own is that they are levied not solely on muni- 
tion and copper companies but on nearly all com- 
panies which have benefited by the war. The Cana- 
dian measure permits the exemption of corporations 
with a capital less than $50,000. The only distinc- 
tion in the American bill is made between small and 
large gross receipts in a difference in the percentage 
rate of the tax. Thus on gunpowder and other ex- 
plosives the tax on gross receipts ranges from 5 per 
cent to 8 per cent, and on shells, machine guns and 
other arms, from 2 to 5 per cent. 

The American bill provides that if a company’s 
net profits are below 10 per cent on its invested cap- 
ital no tax shall be levied, and if the payment of the 
tax would reduce net profits below 10 per cent the 
tax to be paid shall be equal only to the net in ex- 
cess of 10 per cent. The Canadian measure imposes 
a tax on net rather than gross profits, and the ex- 
emption is only 7 per cent. The tax is equal to one- 
quarter of the excess above that exemption. The 
British plan does not exempt any specified percent- 
age, but provides for a tax of 60 per cent on “ex- 
cess profits”; that is to say, all profits earned over 
and above an average of profits in “normal” years.-— 
New York Evening Post. 


Confuting the Prophets 


MONTREAL: Canada’s success in meeting the 

test of war, both in an industrial and military 
sense, has silenced those critics who a short time 
ago were predicting that the Dominion could not 
“keep the pace” she had set herself in connection 
with raising and equipping an army and furnishing 
supplies to Great Britain. 

Some months ago a writer in an American journal 
gave voice to the opinion that Canada, a compara- 
tively young and undeveloped country, was literally 
strangling herself in an effort to keep up with the 
speed of the older nations about her. He was of the 
opinion that the Dominion might attain a certain 
degree of success, but would soon reach the apex of 
her effort, rest there a while, and then fall back, 
slowly but surely, a worn-out and disheartened 
country. 

This condition of. affairs is not so, nor is it likely 
to ever be so. Canada is doing big things, but is 
certainly not killing herself in the attempt. She is 
literally making herself into a strong and soundly 
developed nation. She was wide awake enough to 
take advantage of the opportunity offered. She ful- 
filled all her obligations in every connection. She 
has succeeded, since the beginning of the war, in 
turning the trade balance in her favor after years 
of constant effort in this direction. She is now in 
the enviable position of a young country practically 
self-sustaining. Her exports are greatly in excess 
of her imports.—New York Evening Post. 


Money in the West 


KANSAS CITY, MO.: The higher rates at which 

commercial paper is being quoted to Western 
bankers are making it a question here whether or 
not we are to have a continuance of the low-priced 
money we have been enjoying during the past few 
months. The demand for money with which to 
finance new enterprises and the probability of larger 
demands later on are taking so much of the avail- 
able investment funds that the banks of the interior 
are looking ahead and trying to figure out methods 
of keeping deposits at the present high mark. Coun- 
try banks are starting savings departments, and are 
adding various schemes to hold the depositors who 
want a fair rate of interest and will seek other 
channels than the ordinary time certificate at a low 
rate of interest if there is not given some induce- 
ment. 

The harvest demand for money has, of course, 
had its immediate effect; and as there seems a 
tendency on the part of farmers to hold as much of 
their grain as possible for higher prices, this will 
mean a larger call for loans during the summer and 
early fall. The price of wheat is now less than a 
dollar, and most farmers believe that with the short- 
age of the general crop and the probability of con- 
tinued exports there will be a higher figure later. 
They are not counting on peace in Europe for the 
present. So the banks are not so sure that they 
may not out of the changing conditions have a 
strong money demand, and are making preparations 
for the future. It is certain that there will be no 
lessened demand at least, and so far as the Middle 
West is concerned it expects to see larger use of 
money in the next few months.—New York Eve- 
ning Post. 


Higher Wages for Labor in 
England 


LONDON, July 4.—Employment throughout the 

United Kingdom continues at a very high level 
in all industries directly affected by the war, says 
the Board of Trade Labor Gazette. 

During May 370,000 workpeople received in- 
creased wages amounting to $155,000 per week, coal 
miners, woolen operatives and engineers being 
chiefly affected. 

Labor shortage continues most acute in munition 
trades, including engineering, shipbuilding and 
chemical industries. Coal miners and textile work- 
ers are also badly wanted in many districts —The 
American. 


Predicts Drop in Gasoline 
Price 


WASHINGTON: Final report of the Federal 

_ Trade Commission of its investigation into the 

oil situation probably will be completed within two 
weeks, 

It was predicted a reduction in the price of 

gasoline would follow the report.—The American. 
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The Fordian Principles 


EN a recent interview with Henry Ford, by Clay- 
ton Sedgwick Cooper, published in the June 
Motor Print, the largest producer of automobiles 
gave the following declaration of principles as part 
of the interview, and to which he attributes his 
success : 

“I believe that the first thing of importance in 
any successful business is to know that business 
absolutely. Before I started to make automobiles 
I dug into the whole proposition from one end to 
the other. Have you seen the car I built myself? 
I'll show it to you later on. 

“When I was a boy I had a tinkering habit. Most 
boys know how to take watches and clocks apart. 
I took them apart and studied them so I could put 
them together. The neighbors used to ask me to 
repair their clocks because I knew about them.” 

Henry Ford studied the motor car, and got to 
know it so well that while people used to call his 
goods—automobiles—now they call them Fords. 

One of the strongest causes of Mr. Ford’s suc- 
cess in merchandising is revealed by his next state- 
ment: 

“An important principle I try to follow in my 
business,” said Mr. Ford, “is to find out what the 
majority of the people want. We deal with majori- 
ties, therefore we keep in close touch with the peo- 
ple, study them, watch current developments, try to 
know human nature. I found out that the majority 
of the people wanted a comparatively cheap car, 
well made, and which would give service under all 
conditions. I reasoned also that this type of car 
could be sold in enormous quantities and could be 
marketed at a minimum expense. We worked 
along these lines, made this type of car and have 
sold as many as we have been able to produce.” 

One of the Ford company executives told me that 
Henry Ford grouped the three most important fac- 
tors in the development of business thus: 

First—men. 

Second—methods. 

Third—money. 

Mr. Ford said to me, “In my judgment the chief 
thing is to keep your mind intent on doing some- 
thing really worth while. Then money will come 
to you. I never put money first. I would have 
failed had I done so.” 

I queried, “Do you expect this colossal Ford busi- 
ness to go on increasing at the same phenomenal 
pace?” 

He answered my question with another: “Trans- 
portation is a normal and growing need, is it not?” 


Looking on the Bright Side 


T. PAUL: It is the consensus of opinion among 
grain experts that the cool and exceptionally wet 
weather of the past spring was, on the whole, very 
beneficial to small grain, for the reason that it en- 
abled the wheat, oats, etc., to become firmly rooted 
in ground that for the most part had been spring- 
ploughed only. A hot, dry spring would have been 
decidedly more dangerous, inasmuch as the grain 
would, in all probability, have failed to germinate 
or in the stubbled soil—New York Evening 
ost. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.: Eastman Kodak Company 
employees have received $1,000,000. 

This payment was the fifth annual wage divi- 
dend, made on a basis of 31% per cent of total 
wages earned in five calendar years preceding pay- 
ment of the dividend—The American. 
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Eastern Roads Short of Cars 


((HICAGO.—Eastern Railroads are doing such an 
immense volume of business East and West 
that they are continually short of cars. Embargoes 
are still on at a number of points. A large ton- 
nage in miscellaneous freight and merchandise mov- 
ing East and West, coupled with the heavy traffic 
in raw materials, which are being moved in unusual 
volume, is making business for all Eastern roads 
the best they have ever experienced. It is easy to 
see why the Eastern roads are not returning cars to 
Western connections any faster, as every car they 
can get hold of is needed for immediate use, Earn- 
ings show gratifying returns, and operating ex- 
penses are comparatively low, considering the large 
tonnage. t 

Flour shipments from Chicago last week in- 
creased 4000 barrels, grain decreased 1,809,000 
bushels, and provisions lost 1,176,000 tons. The 
flour traffic exceeded last year’s by 2000 barrels, and 
grain by 1,230,000 bushels, while provisions de- 
creased 4048 tons. 

Eastbound shipments of flour, grain and provi- 
sions from Chicago and Chicago junction points for 
the past week, as compared with the preceding week 
and the same time in previous years, were as fol- 
lows : Provisions, 
Week ending— : Tons 
June 24, 1916 ‘ ,395, 25,363 
June q § 2 § 29,411 
June 27, 19,097 
June 21,284 
June 2 17,255 
June 26,539 
June 33,503 
June 3, f N ¥ 22,133 
May 27, ; 55, 26,575 

Eastbound shipments of flour and grai the past 


week follow: 
Past Week Prev. Week Last Year 
en OE. de aan aes 477,000 520,000 1,954,000 
Flour, barrels..............-+52,000 59,000 97,000 
—The Evening Post, New York. 


Flour, Grain, 


Steam Locomotives to Go 


A TLANTIC CITY, N. J.—The electrification of 

the railroad systems of the entire country af- 
forded the main topic of discussion at the annual 
convention of the American Railway Master Me- 
chanics’ Association and affiliated bodies. Al- 
though the steam locomotives had their strong 
advocates who advised caution in the revolution, 
all speakers admitted the growing favor of the 
electric power. They declared that the universal 
change, not alone for passenger service, but for 
freight as well would prove ultimately an economic 
measure. 

Delegates from the New York district said the 
electrification of the community lines of suburban 
New York, including New Jersey, Westchester and 
nearby Connecticut, with the ultimate end of the 
change applied to all Long Island, was being sought. 
Speakers said that few if any steam locomotives to- 
day entered the Grand Central or Pennsylvania sta- 
tions.—New York Times. 


Knives Are Being Held Up 


APROPOS of the unusual current demand for 

plated and sterling silver flatware, it was said 
yesterday that one of the biggest concerns in the 
business was being handicapped in filling its orders 
by the slow delivery of the special metal it uses in 
the blades of its knives. It is understood that the 
concern in question has about 2000 dozen handles 
made up and waiting for the needed blades. The 
metal used is said to differ from the ordinary steel 
employed in knife blades in that it wears better and 
can be given an edge almost as sharp as @ razor’s. 








The Barkley, Stevens and Omnibus Revenue Bills—Stamp 
Taxes—Anti-Dumping Clause 


By W. L. CROUNSE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 10, 1916. 


SEVEN league stride in honest merchandising 
will be made if Congress passes the so-called 
Barkley bill to prohibit the manufacture, sale 

or transportation in interstate commerce of mis- 
branded articles, which the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce has just ordered 
to be reported with a favorable recommendation. 
The bill is by no means a perfect measure and is 
likely to be amended in important particulars by 
the Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce, but 
it’s a good start and its chief features will be gen- 
erally approved by reputable manufacturers, jobbers 
and retailers. 


Something Rouses House Committee 


Just what kind of a mental jolt was experienced 
by Chairman Adamson and his colleagues of the 
House Committee to rouse them from their somno- 
lent condition and induce them to report the Barkley 
bill can be guessed; it looks like one of those acci- 
dents that occasionally happen in the worst regu- 
lated committees when a desirable piece of legisla- 
tion, carefully pigeonholed for many months, is 
suddenly boosted into the House with a favorable 
report. All the record shows is that at a meeting 
of the committee this interesting and important 
measure was called up for discussion with the 
general understanding that an early date would be 
appointed for hearings upon it and that such a 
unanimity of favorable sentiment developed that a 
report was forthwith ordered. 

The legislative pathway for the Barkley bill was 
blazed ten years ago by the promoters of that 
pioneer honest merchandising measure, the Federal 
Pure Food and Drug law. Like the act of 1906, the 
provisions of the Barkley bill are based upon the 
unquestioned constitutional power of Congress to 
regulate the manufacture, transportation and sale 
of commodities in the District of Columbia and 
in the territories of the United States and the inter- 
state transportation of such commodities. between 
the states and between the states and territories. 
Transactions which take place from manufacturer 
to consumer wholly within the boundaries of a 
single state do not fall within the jurisdiction of 
these measures and are not contemplated by the 
provisions of the Barkley bill. 
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Scope of the Barkley Bill 


The first section of this bill makes it an offense 
punishable by fine and imprisonment “for any per- 
son to manufacture within any territory of the 
United States or the District of Columbia any article 
of commerce or trade or other commodity which is 
misbranded within the meaning of this act.” The 
second section forbids “the introduction into any 
State, Territory or the District of Columbia from 
any other State or Territory or the District of 
Columbia, or from any foreign country, or shipment 
to any foreign country” of any misbranded article. 
By the terms of a proviso articles intended for ex- 
port “when prepared, marked or packed according 
to the specifications or directions of the foreign 
purchaser” are exempted from the prohibitions of 
this section. 

By the terms of Section 3 the Secretaries of Com- 
merce, the Treasury and Agriculture are author- 
ized to make uniform rules and regulations for 
carrying out the provisions of the act, including the 
collection and examination of specimens of articles 
of merchandise or trade or other commodities which 
may come under suspicion. The examination of 
such specimens is required by Section 4 of the bill 
to be made by the Bureau of Standards of the 
Department of Commerce, and if it shall appear 
from any such examination that any of the speci- 
mens are misbranded within the meaning of the act 
notice must be given to the party from whom they 
were obtained, who shall have an opportunity to be 
heard before any further proceedings are had. If it 
appears that the law has been violated Section 5 
makes it the duty of each district attorney, to whom 
the Secretary of Commerce shall report the facts, 
to cause appropriate proceedings to be commenced 
and prosecuted in the proper Federal courts. 


Definition of Misbranding 


But what constitutes misbranding? Of course 
this is the meat of the bill and equally, of course, 
it is this provision that will require the closest 
scrutiny at the hands of Congress. In Section 6 
of the Barkley bill misbranding is defined as follows: 

“Section 6.—That for the purpose of this Act an 
article shall be deemed to be misbranded: 

“First.—If it be an imitation of, or offered for 
sale under the name of, another article. 
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“Second.—If the contents of the package, as 
originally put up, shall have been removed in whole 
or in part, and other contents shall have been placed 
therein. 

“Third.—If in package form, and the contents are 
stated in terms of weight, measure, numerical count, 
or quality, they are not plainly and correctly stated 
on the outside of the package. 

“Fourth.—If there is stamped, stenciled, branded, 
engraved, printed, embossed, or otherwise marked 
upon such article or commodity, or upon any label, 
tag, card, or other appendage attached thereto, or 
upon any box, barrel, package, cover, wrapper, or 
other receptacle, inclosing or incasing the same, any 
word, statement, symbol, design, device, or indica- 
tion which is false, fraudulent, deceptive, or mis- 
leading, as to its weight, or measure, or as to the 
State, District, Territory, possession, or country in 
which it is manufactured or produced, as to the 
materials or substances of which it is composed, 
as to the mode of its manufacture or production, as 
to being the subject of an existing patent or copy- 
right, as to its being the manufacture, product, or 
merchandise of any person other than the person 
whose manufacture, product, or merchandise it is 
in fact, or which indicates or is designed, intended, 


or calculated to indicate that the article or com- ~ 


modity is of a character or quality superior to, or 
otherwise different from its real character or 
quality, or that it is an article or commodity known 
by some other distinct name, or if there are ap- 
plied thereto the name or initials of any person in 
any false, inaccurate, misleading, or deceptive man- 
ner, or which is false, misleading, or deceptive in 
any other particular. 

“Fifth.—Or if there is published, issued, or cir- 
culated concerning, regarding, or in any manner 
pertaining to said article, in any newspaper, maga- 
zine, book, pamphlet, circular, or other publication 
or advertisement, any false, fraudulent, misleading, 
or deceptive word, statement, representation, sym- 
bol, or device as to any of the matters or things 
stipulated in the foregoing subsections of this 
section.” 


Constitutional Question Raised 


Constitutional lawyers will raise their eyebrows 
at the fifth subdivision of Section 6 above quoted, 
which undertakes to say that an article is itself 
misbranded if any false statement relating to it is 
published in a newspaper or other publication or 
advertisement. When the Pure Food and Drug law 
was pending in Congress an attempt was made to 
incorporate therein a similar provision, but the best 
lawyers in both houses declared that it would exceed 
the congressional authority and might result in the 
invalidation by the courts of the entire act on con- 
stitutional grounds. The friends of the bill were 
quick to recognize this danger and the stipulation 
was promptly abandoned. 

It may be sound morals and good business to 
forbid dishonest advertising, but it is very doubtful 
if Congress has the right to approach the matter in 
this way. 

A decade of experience under the Pure Food and 
Drug law has taught many things. It has demon- 
strated nothing more conclusively, however, than 
that the retailer must be absolutely assured of pro- 
tection from prosecution or serious annoyance 
through the sale of an article misbranded by the 
manufacturer or jobber. The average retailer has 
troubles enough, Lord knows, under existing condi- 
tions without being forced to examine the contents 
of every package he may buy to determine whether 
it’s misbranded before he sells it. 
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For the Retailer’s Protection 


To protect the retailer, therefore, the Barkley bill, 
following closely the provisions of the Federal Food 
and Drug law, declares that no dealer shall be prose- 
cuted when he can establish a guaranty “signed 
by the wholesaler, jobber, manufacturer, or other 
party residing in the United States from whom he 
purchased such article to the effect that the same 
is not misbranded within the meaning of this act.” 

This provision shifts from the retailer to the 
party furnishing the guaranty all responsibility and 
renders the latter “amenable to the prosecutions, 
fines, and other penalties which would attach in due 
course to the dealer.” 

No plans have yet been formulated for the con- 
sideration of the Barkley bill but its friends are 
working like beavers to secure its enactment at the 
present session. The work of the House is now so 
far ahead of the Senate that Speaker Clark can 
easily find a spare hour or two for its consideration 
before adjournment and the promoters of the meas- 
ure will be willing to take their chances of putting 
it through the Senate next winter if they fail to 
pass it in that body before adjournment. 


How About the Stevens Bill? 


Now that the House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce has got the Barkley bill off its 
chest and has really begun to acquire the habit of 
considering meritorious legislation, it soon may find 
time to resume those interrupted hearings on the 
Stevens price maintenance bill. If Chairman Adam- 
son and those of his colleagues who are working 
with him for the defeat of this measure imagine 
that those who are pushing the big public movement 
against predatory price cutting will be satisfied with 
the scant courtesy of the hearings already accorded 
them, they are due for a shaking up that will fairly 
jar their back teeth. 

The retailers and consumers of the country, who 
are the real promoters of price maintenance, as ap- 
plied to identified merchandise, will carefully con- 
sult two lists of Congressional candidates before 
casting their ballots on the sixth of November. One 
of these lists will be a sort of roll of honor con- 
taining the names of Congressmen who have voted 
for the Stevens bill, or have voted to report it from 
the House committee, or have moved to discharge the 
committee from the further consideration of the 
measure, or have unquestionably done something 
worth while to improve the position of the bill; the 
other list will embrace the names of Congressmen 
who haven’t done any of these things. - Problem: 
Find the man who will get the votes! 


Labor’s Interest in Price Maintenance 


Every now and then some one of the handful of 
gentlemen who have organized themselves to beat 
the Stevens bill comes out with a statement that 
causes Secretary Edmond A. Whittier of the Amer- 
ican Fair Trade League, to lay.aside his pen in 
favor of a bludgeon that makes T. R.’s “big stick” 
look like a wisp of straw. The latest example of 
what Mr. Whittier calls “the reckless disregard of 
the truth” shown by these opponents of price main- 
tenance, is a statement recently printed in the 
Paterson, N. J., News, the last paragraph of which 
reads as follows: 

“This bill, which has been condemned by almost 
every labor organization in the country, would give 
the manufacturers the right to set the price at 
which retailers should sell their goods.” 

As soon as Mr. Whittier had cooled off enough 
after reading this statement to be able to dictate 
to his stenographer, he made a few remarks that 
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really ought to be printed on asbestos. Reduced to 
parliamentary terms, however, they are in part as 
follows: 


Price Cutters Deny Living Wages 


“The statement that the Stevens bill has been 
condemned by ‘almost every labor organization in 
the country’ is a downright plain, unvarnished 
falsehood out of whole cloth. The fact is that only 
one small local in the whole United States has taken 
adverse action, and that, we are informed, was done 
under misapprehension and will probably be re- 
versed. 

“American labor will never permit itself to be 
made the tool of business iconoclasts who deny an 
honest living wage to their women employees and 
who are responsible for much of the misery and 
malodor of modern merchandising methods. 

“There are two significant facts concerning the 
appearance of this baseless story in this particular 
newspaper which emphasizes anew the lack of 
scruple and disregard of ordinary ethics, which have 
been shown all through the Stevens bill fight by our 
amazing and apparently desperate opponents: 

“(1) The editor of the Paterson News, which 
printed the story, is a director of the National 
Trade Association, which was specially organized 
to fight the Stevens bill and of which the head of 
a trading stamp company is president. 

“(2) This particular newspaper’s job-printing 
office does most of that trading stamp company’s 
work! 

“While it is naturally expected that the physical 
manufacturer of large quantities of trading stamps 
should be opposed to the Stevens Honest Adver- 
tising bill, it will surprise a great many people that 
an editor so situated should not take every precau- 
tion to prevent the interference that his selfish in- 
terest in that direction has been permitted to vitiate 
the truth in the columns of his newspaper.” 

Isn’t it a curious thing that every time you 
scratch an opponent of the Stevens bill you find some 
fellow who is making money out of his opposition? 


Omnibus Revenue Bill Passes House 


Chairman Kitchin, who for nine long months has 
been incubating a revenue biil to meet the cost of 
the Administration’s enlarged plans for the national 
defense, has finally brought the measure out into the 
open and passed it through the House. It will prob- 
ably go through the Senate within a week or ten 
days and take effect before Aug. 1. 

The Kitchin bill boosts the income tax, both in- 
dividual and corporate, nearly 100 per cent, but it 
doesn’t reduce the exemptions; hence the single man 
with an income of $3000 per annum and the married 
man, who, together with his wife, can scrape up 
earnings of $4000 pay no tax. Above these limits, 
however, the rate is 2 per cent up to incomes of 
$20,000, from which figure there is a rapid rise to 
incomes of half a million and over, on which the 
rate is an even 10 per cent, which is certainly going 
some. 

An inheritance tax, ranging from 1 to 5 per cent, 
according to the size of the estate, is a new feature 
in Federal legislation; but the most novel proposi- 
tion in the bill is a tax of from 2 to 8 per cent of 
the receipts of manufacturers of war material in ex- 
cess of a 10 per cent profit. This is meant, of course, 
to catch the big “war babies” and it is certainly 
calculated to make them shed bitter tears. Fancy 
giving up 8 per cent of your gross receipts just 
because your profits exceeded 10 per cent by that 
amount! 

Mr. Kitchin has been frank enough to say, how- 


Hardware Age 


ever, that the bill is intended to “make the rich pay 
for preparedness.” 


Stamp Taxes to Come Off 


He has not altogether overlooked the small busi- 
ness man, however, for he has provided in his bil] 
for the repeal] of the stamp taxes. That’ll help some, 

Representative Rainey’s measure creating a tariff 
commission of six members to take the tariff out 
of politics—more or less—is embodied in the Kitchin 
bill. Everybody will rejoice at this feature of the 
revenue legislation, even though it is extremely 
doubtful that the commission will be able to elimi- 
nate politics from the big business upheavals that 
always accompany any general revision of the tariff 
schedules. 

Then he has added a provision granting a little 
protection to the American dyestuff industry—not 
half enough, according to the experts, but sufficient 
to carry the industry along for a little while after 
the European war is over. 

Finally, Mr. Kitchin and his colleagues have pro- 
vided a so-called anti-dumping clause intended to 
“protect American producers from floods of cheap 
foreign merchandise after the war is over.” This 
provision is a huge joke. 


An Ineffective Anti-Dumping Clause 


Instead of adopting the time-tried Canadian plan 
of imposing extra duties on goods imported to be 
sold below the market, the Kitchin bill merely de- 
clares such sales “if commonly and systematically” 
made to be “unfair competition.” Anybody that has 
ever been obliged to buck against the dumping of 
foreign manufactures knows that such sales are not 
“commonly and _ systematically” made, but are 
usually made at infrequent and sometimes very 
long intervals but at a psychological moment when 
they will give the American manufacturer the sever- 
est kind of a jolt. 

Of course, what is needed is a provision that will 
prevent the occasional dumping which is the most 
destructive form of this nefarious practice. Any 
other form of anti-dumping clause is what the poet 
calls “an empty husk of hope,’”’ so far as the Ameri- 
can manufacturer is concerned. 


Union Caliper Company Now 
Union Tool Company 


[XN the year 1908’ the Union Caliper Company, 
Orange, Mass., was started in a very small way, 
making at that time mechanics’ calipers only. 

From the date of beginning to the present time 
the company has enjoyed a steady, healthy growth, 
taking over by purchase during the past years the 
tool-holder business of the Hill-Standard Manutfac- 
turing Company of Anderson, Ind., and the business 
of the Bates Manufacturing Company of Fitchburg, 
Mass., manufacturer of steel rules, combination 
squares, etc. 

The name Union Caliper Company was misleading. 
Therefore, it has been changed from Union Caliper 
Company to Union Tool Company. 

There has been no change in the officers or 
personnel of the business staff in any way. 


J. S. BONBRIGHT, who was associated with the Sup- 
plee Hardware Company for nearly 20 years in the 
capacity of director and sales manager of the Pennsy]l- 
vania line of lawn mowers, and who became vice-presi- 
dent when the Supplee and Biddle Hardware companies 
consolidated in 1914, has been made second vice-presi- 
dent and sales manager for John Braun & Sons, Penn- 
sylvania Lawn Mower Works. 





A Delicate Instrument 


Two men were in the dining car ordering breakfast. 
The first one said to the waiter: 

“George, you may bring me two fried eggs, some 
broiled Virginia ham, a pot of coffee and some rolls.” 

“Yassa.” 

The other said: 

“You may bring me the same,” 

“Yassa.” 

The second man then called after the waiter and re- 
marked: 

“Just eliminate the eggs.” 

“Yassa.” 

In a moment the waiter came back. 

“’Scuse me, boss, but jest what did you all say erbout 
dem aigs?” 

“T said just eliminate the eggs.” 

“Yassa.” And he hurried again to the tiny kitchen. 

In another moment he came back once more, leaned 
confidentially and penitently over the table, and said: 

“We had a bad accident jest afo’ we leave de depot 
dis mornin’, boss, an’ de liminator done got busted off, 
right at de handle. Will you take ’em fried same as dis 
hyar gemmen?”—Exchange. 


Disillusion 


At an art exhibit attended by the members of the 

smart set, young Peterson, an embryo artist, was 
lounging about the room, listening to the various 
criticisms. 

Standing in front of one of his own pictures were 
several young women. One young woman, who was 
gazing at the picture ardently, suddenly exclaimed: 

“Oh! If I only knew the artist who did this!” 

“Pardon me,” said Peterson, stepping forward, with 
great delight at the evident prospect of being taken up 
by the social set. “I am the artist.” 

“Ah!” she cried, with a particularly winning smile, 
“then, in that case, won’t you please tell me the name 
of the dressmaker who made that perfectly stunning 
frock your model wore?”—Exchange. 


Of Course Not! 


SOMEWHAT befuddled individual, who had evi- 
dently been lunching a trifle too freely; climbed 
on board the car with difficulty. 

“What’s the matter?” he asked, mildly, as he ob- 
served the conductor’s impatience. ‘“Ain’t this car the 
one I want?” 

“How do I know whether it is or not?” growled the 
conductor. ' 

“Oh, you must have known it, or you wouldn’t have 
stopped to let me catch it,” said the befuddled one — 
Exchange. 


Unjust Castigation 


66 WHAT'S the matter, Johnny?” asked his mother 
as her offspring came into the house with a 
tear-stained face. 
“I got licked in school for something I didn’t do,” 
bawled Johnny. 
“That’s an outrage! 
do?” ; 
“An example in arithmetic.”—Exchange. 


What was it that you didn’t 


He Followed His Orders 


oN EVER state as a fact anything you are not cer- 

- tain about,” the great editor warned the new 
reporter, “or you will get us into libel suits. In such 
cases use the words ‘alleged,’ ‘claimed,’ ‘reputed,’ ‘ru- 
mored,’ and so on.” 

And then this paragraph appeared in the society 
notes of the paper: 

It is rumored that a card party was given yesterday 
by a number of reputed ladies. Mrs. Smith, gossip says, 
was hostess. It is alleged that the guests, with the 
exception of Mrs. Bellinger, who says she hails from 
Leavitt’s Junction, were all from here. Mrs. Smith 
claims to be the wife of Archibald Smith, the so-called 
“Honest Man” trading on Key Street. 

And when the editor had read the report a whirling 
mass claiming to be the reporter was projected through 
the window and struck the street with a dull thud.— 
Exchange. 


Among the Extras 


FOr nearly an hour the salesman had been dilating 
on the marvels of the motor car he was trying to 

sell. 

“And the price of the car is $750,” the customer mur- 
mured, thoughtfully. “Does that include everything?” 

“Yes—or, no, of course, the lamps are extra.” 

“Lamps extra!” said the customer, sharply. 
they are shown in the illustration.” 

“My dear sir, so is a very beautiful woman,” said 
the salesman, smoothly, “but we do not give a lady with 
every car!”—Exchange. 


Bad Both Ways 


(CBARLES’ mother was reproving him for not being 
more tidy about his hair, when his uncle, who was 

very bald, thinking to soothe hig feelings, said: 

“Charles, don’t you wish you were as bald as I? Then 
you wouldn’t have any hair to comb.” 

Charles heaved a long sigh of resignation. 

“No, I don’t,” he said. “There would be that much 
more face to wash.”—Exchange. 


“But 


The Acme of Conceit 


oof] F Watson,” said Jones, “isn’t the worst conceited, 
self-satisfied, self... .” 

“Yes,” interrupted his neighbor, “I’ve heard you say 
something of the sort before. What started you off 
this time?” 

“To-day’s his birthday, and he just sent a telegram 
of congratulation to his mother.”—Exchange. 


Unfortunately Worded 


ARtist (pointing to his very successful picture, “A 
Donkey”)—What do you really think of it, any- 
how? 
Enthusiastic lady—Lovely! And you have put so 
much of yourself into it, too!—Exchange. 


Revenge on Wrong Man 


MALE STRAPHANGER—Madam, you are standing 
“** on my foot. 

Female Ditto—I beg your pardon. I thought it be- 
longed to the man sitting down.—Boston Transcript. 
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Editorial 


Languages as Levers for 
Trade Expansion 


OR nearly two years the trade press 
has been placing before the business 
interests of this country the possibili- 
With 
a large proportion of the civilized world 
barred from participation in commerce be- 
cause of the European war, our golden op- 
portunity seems to have arrived. Business 
men have been keenly alive to the prospects 
and have mapped out selling campaigns for 
countries where the slogan “Made in Ameri- 
ca” is practically unknown. The United 
States Government, through the Department 
of Commerce, has done much to assist the 
commercial interests. Trade associations 
have discussed the problems of trade expan- 


ties and probabilities of world trade. 


” 


sion, and various schools and colleges have 
introduced courses dealing with commercial 
problems. It would seem that our prepared- 
ness was adequate and that we need but 
stretch forth our hands to gather a rich trade 
harvest. 


Let us not be too optimistic. Our zeal is 
unquestioned, and our products unexcelled. 
The selling forces of our large mercantile 
and manufacturing establishments are the 
most capable in the world. However, in our 
haste to reach the commercial goal we have 
overlooked one of the most essential ad- 


juncts of success—the study of languages. 


The schools of this country have for years 
caught what might be termed a smattering 
of languages, but from a merchandising 
standpoint the curriculum of the ordinary 
school or college is of little value. Greek 


and Latin are to be found in many courses, 
but our trade with Greece is not large and 
the Romans no longer figure in commerce. 


In the last few years French and German 
have also been taught extensively in the pub- 
This is a step in the right direc- 
tion. However, in normal times trade with 


lic schools. 


Germany is more inclined to be of the im- 
port than of the export variety, and at the 
present time it is of little importance, owing 
to blockade restrictions. 


With French conditions are somewhzt 
different, yet we can hardly indorse French 
as a strictly commercial language. The nat- 
ural field for American products is the West- 
ern Hemisphere, Mexico, Central and South 
America, with Cuba and Porto Rico legiti- 
mately within our trade province. 


Before the European conflict tied the com- 
mercial hands of Germany, the trade of these 
countries was divided by the Teutons and 
French, with German thoroughness gradual- 
ly eliminating France from the lists. Ameri- 
can products were practically unknown in 
many parts of South America. To-day the 
trade balance is of necessity shifting toward 
the United States. The gaining and holding 
of this rich trade depends upon the adapt- 
ing of our merchandise and merchandis- 
ing systems to South American standards, 
and our ability to get in personal touch with 
the peoples of those countries. The quantity 
of American merchandise may be superior 
to that of other countries, and the men in- 
troducing it may be endowed with energy 
and salesmanship, but these essentials of 
successful merchandising can never be trans- 
mitted unimpaired through the medium of 
an interpreter. 
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For years Germany has educated its com- 
mercial public in the languages of the people 
who consume German products. English 
and French are compulsory, with Spanish 
optional, in German public schools, and it 
is reasonable to suppose that after the war 
other useful languages will be placed on the 
same basis. 


A larger normal outlet for American goods 
is a growing necessity. It will enable Ameri- 
can manufacturers to increase their output 
and lessen the cost of production. This in 
turn will reduce wholesale prices, and place 
retail merchants in a better position to meet 
competitive prices. Compared with Ger- 
many we are long on production and quality, 
but lacking in business forethought. Our 
commercial foundations need strengthening. 
When will we really learn the lessons of true 
preparedness ? 


A Confession of Weakness 


HE House of Representatives blundered 
when it refused to allow Govern- 
ment employees to decide for them- 

selves whether or no they care to work under 
scientific management. The representative 
from the district containing the Watertown 
arsenal, if we mistake not, offered an amend- 
ment to the anti-time-study and anti-bonus- 
payment rider to the fortifications appropri- 
ation bill. It provided that by referendum 
workers in Government shops in a given lo- 
cality might indicate their preference. La- 
bor’s argument against the use of the tools of 
efficiency has been based largely on experi- 
ences in the shops at Watertown; yet the 
House determined that the workmen should 
have no voice in the conditions of employ- 
ment, the amendment was voted down and 
the rider unamended was passed. While the 
union fights for collective bargaining, its 
leaders assume to know what is best for the 
individuals; at least, they are not going to 
allow the individual, even though he belong 
to the majority, to make a mistake. The ma- 
jority of the members of the House take their 
stand in this as in some other matters along 
with the labor leaders, for reasons that are 
not obscure. 


It is confession of a weak and unjust cause 


that congressmen fear to leave to local shop- 
men the question of the system under which 
they shall work. It points to the same sort 
of coercion that the labor unions have used 
in Congress on other occasions. The one 
hopeful feature is that all this pressure for 
legislation antagonistic to efficiency will have 
a reaction in a more rapid spread of modern 
management ideas than would otherwise 
have been possible. 


MoreCommon-Labor-Saving 
Devices 


ABOR-SAVING devices are advancing 
further into the field of common labor. 
Their replacement of such labor has 

long been a feature in large industries where 
quantity production makes it possible soon 
to absorb the capital outlay for the machin- 
ery; but now, even in the small plants, there 
is more consideration of equipment to re- 
place workers of the lower wage scales. It 
is not that the wages of this class have ad- 
vanced out of proportion, generally speak- 
ing, to those of the-more skilled workers, 
nor is there a greatly disproportionate 
scarcity of common labor. This later in- 
crease in man-displacing machinery is large- 
ly the result of inefficiency even in workmen 
of whom not much has been expected. The 
fact is that the price per man-hour has 
worked so far out of line, measured in results 
and also in terms of the hervous strain’ on 
shop heads, that steps are being taken for 
larger elimination of uncertainty as to out- 
put. While immediate results may not show 
in dollars and cents, yet for the long pull 
owners are considering more than ever the 
cost of the harassment of their responsible 
men by careless and irresponsible employees. 


Efficiency inoculation does not readily 
“take”; least of all has been its effect upon 
labor of the strong-arm-and-back class. In- 
ventors will still do much to compensate cer- 
tain industries for the disappearance of 
“cheap hand labor,” but there will still be 
the serious problem with which the Govern- 
ment as well as industry will have to reckon, 
in the large number of workers who are nei- 
ther teachable nor susceptible of further 
mental development. 
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Publicity for the Retailer 


Automobile Accessory Booklet Helps Build Up Big Accessory 
Department—Big May Business Incentive to Use Full- 
Page Ad—Other Ads with the “ Selling Punch” 


By BURT J. PARIS 


Grouping Some Very Useful Tools About the Home 


No. 1 (2 cols. x 8 in.). We reproduce herewith 
an ad which we are confident would pay any dealer 
to run periodically. It comes to us from Mr. C. B. 
Knighten, secretary-treasurer of the Blakey-Clark 
Hardware Co., Ennis, Tex., and features those 
homely tools without which no well-regulated man 
may keep house—the screw-driver, the brace and 
the drill. But there has been a vast improvement 
in these tools since grandfather pottered about with 
them. They are now automatic or near-automatic. 
Yet a legion of men are not fully alive to the fact 
that there is no longer any work attached to operat- 
ing the screw-driver and the drill. Now the idea 
is to push and let the tool help out. These auto- 
matic tools have been given considerable prominence 
in National advertising, and now is the opportunity 
to cash in on this publicity. Featuring the driver, 
the drill and the brace in one ad is a fine idea, for 
the average man needs them all, and few are apt to 
possess them all. The ad is well arranged: tools, 
descriptions and prices are all plainly seen at a 
glance. We advise running an ad similar to this 
at least monthly. Mr. Knighten states that he finds 
our suggestions very beneficial. 


Telling the Story of the Accessory Department 


No. 2 (5% in. x 914 in.). Mr. H. W. Goeller, adver- 
tising manager of the Palace Hardware House, Erie, 
Pa., sent us a new auto accessory booklet from 
which we have reproduced this page. Mr. Goeller 
Says that his company has stocked a complete line 
of accessories, and in view of the splendid success 
achieved with it is constantly stocking additional 
items. Since the hardware dealer first became alive 
to the possibilities of selling automobile supplies, 
HARDWARE AGE has recommended the use of a book- 
let or small catalog to supplement the work of the 
newspaper advertising. Mr. Goeller mails the book- 
let to the store mailing list, and it is, of course, 
used on the counters. In preparing this booklet, 
Mr. Goeller has departed from the average acces- 
sory catalog in that he has made the Palace booklet 
a fine piece of printing. Fine, heavy, white paper 
has been used, with an attractive cover design show- 
Ing the Palace building and carrying the title “Bi- 
cycle and Automobile Supply Department.” Inside 





“YANKEE” TOOLS 


ARE THE HANDIEST 


A Few of The “YANKEE” Tools Which We 
Carry in Stock Are Shown Below 


———w |) 


= , 
RATCHET SCREW DRIVER—Shifter moves cross- 
wise. . Sizes 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8 inches, prices .40c¢ to 6Sc 


a a 


SPIRAL SCREW DRIVER—Quick return, right and left 
hand or rigid, 13 1 2 inches long including bit, when clos- 
ed has5 1-2 inch stroke; price........................ $1.50 


| 


PUSH BRACE—Holds any small tools nsed in brace. 
Operated by pushing same as Spiral Screw Driver. Has 
right and left hand ratchet;holds round or square shanks. 
Drills holes, drives screws, etc.; will reach places where 
Bit Brace cannot be turned. Entire length 16 1-2 inches 
closed, 23 1-2 inches extended. Price... _ $2.75 


ee ee) eee | 


AUTOMATIC DRILL—Drill points revolve in backward 
movement of handle to clear chips, etc. Eight drill points 
1-16 to 11-64, in plain sight when magazine is open. 
Price. ...... ae _... $1.50 





Let Us Supply Your Tool Kit Wants With Tools of Quality. 


No. 1—Everybody needs them 


We Carry What 
You Want 


We Carry What 
You Want 











pages are devoted to the following items: page 2, 
motor cycles; page 3, bicycles; page 4, bicycle tires 
and supplies; page 5, automobile supplies (page re- 
produced); page 6, automobile supplies and chil- 
dren’s velocipedes; page 7, automobile tires and 
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PALACE HAROWARE HOUSE 


Our Automobile Supply Department 


(Main Floor) 


In this department will be found nearly everything needed around the automobile. We are making a 
special effort in this line of goods and we think we have nearly everything you possibly will need, including 
tires, and tubes shown ‘with prices on the opposite page. Anyway, you had better come in and get our 
prices and see just what we have ip stock, 


Here is What We Have in Stock 


Auto Hydrometers 75¢ and $1.00 
Monarch Dry Cell Tester ...........seee-seees 1.00 
Monarch Storage Battery Tester ...........+.. 1.50 


J. and M. Eight Day Clocks 
Columbia Dry Cells 
Pyrene Fire Extinguishers ... 
Hanaumus Prevento, per quart 

I All Wool Auto Sponges 
Narco Tire Cut Fillers 50 Leather Top Dressing, per can ...........--+++ 
Auto —. Pewapdevericraccoesovtay $1.50 and 2.09 Chamois Skins 
a 1.59 Johnson's Prepared Wax for Autos . 








Ford Brake Linings, per set All Kinds 


Size .x1% Brake Lining, per foot of 

Size 7,x2% Brake Lining, per foot (non-burn) 50¢ 

Sizé %4x2% Brake Lining, per foot ({non-burn) 60 Spark Plugs 
We carry nearly every 


Carbon, the 0. P. C. O. Kind, per quart, only 
kind for every make of 


Automobile 
Pumps 


Our stock of Pumps 
will be found complete 


OTHER STYLE BRAKE LINING 


and of the very best of 
quality. 

1 Cylinder ....... $1.25 
2 Cylinder ....... 2.25 
3 Cylinder ....... 4.00 





SPLENDID 
Automobile 
HORNS 


, We have Valve Grinding 


25c and 53c 
Cotter Pin Extractors, 10c, 20¢, 35¢ 


“LEATH-R-UN” 


Automobile 


SEATS 


car. 


75¢ Up 





J. and M. 


a 


dingy 





J. and M. PUMP is 


for $6.00. good. line of 


We have a very 
Horns. 


G. and M. Long Horns 
Other Horns, $3.00 up. 
Liberty Bell 





% Pint Size 
1 Pint Size 
1 Quart Size 


Theh we have the 
Stewart Tire Pump 











Mohair and Pantasote Tops and 
Leather Cushions. 


Speedometer 


The best quality and 
fully warranted. 

. 90¢ and $1.09 | O 

$2.25 and $2.50 


We are showing a dandy line of 
Seats; some with back rests that 
will fold up in a nice compact space 


Some at ......... 
Others at 














No. 


tubes; page 8, back cover page showing attractive 
illustration of automobile party and listing tele- 
phone numbers. A booklet of this caliber is bound 
to be read and saved for reference. Furthermore, 
it furnishes a much better conception of the larg2 
stock carried than could the newspaper ad unless it 
occupied considerable space. The page here shown 
illustrates a few of the specialties and lists a great 
many others. Our criticism of the booklet would be 
that it does not contain enough auto supply cuts. A 
cut of an accessory instantly attracts the eye of the 
motorist and often accomplishes more than the text, 
because frequently the use of the accessory can be 
clearly pictured. There is a tremendous advantage 
in- showing accessory cuts, and this advantage 
should not be overlooked whether the subject is an 
ad or a booklet. But Mr. Goeller, on this page, and 
on every other, is strong on prices, and this atones 
somewhat for the scarcity of illustrations. The 
page on bicycle supplies, however, is well illus- 
trated, and so are some of the other pages. That 
the booklet will do a great deal for the department 
is beyond question. If you issue a similar booklet, 
let us have it. 


The Most Important Selling Point Omitted 


No. 3 (2 cols. x 7 in.). This ad, sent us by H. A. 
Olson, Cambridge, Wis., reminds us of the story 
of the guest who complained about the flavor of the 
chicken soup. On broaching the subject to the 
waiter, that gentleman said: “No, sah, dey don’t 
put any chicking in the chicking soup.” This ad has 
everything but the main selling point. It has a 
very neat display, a good illustration and specific 
description. But the one great reason for purchas- 
ing an oil stove in this heated term—cool kitchen 
comfort—is conspicuous by its absence. Despite 
this, the ad is strong in appeal, for it brings out the 
great advantages of time and fuel-saving. 


Snappy Thoughts on Fence Posts 


No. 4 (2 cols. x 7 in.). Another ad sent us by 
H. A. Olson. Mr. M. A. Jensen of the firm wants to 
know what we think of it. We think it is about the 
snappiest fence post ad that has come under our 
attention for some considerable period. First, it’s 
easy to read and the layout is very good; space has 


2—The motorist wili buy from 


this page 


been husbanded by the clever placing of the post cut. 
But it is in the text where the ad shines. Nine 
short, peppery sentences tell one as much about 
these fence posts as he might glean from a treatise. 
After reading this ad it is up to the farmer to either 
march to the store and buy or decide that he is 
neither progressive nor of an economical turn of 
mind and ignore the appeal altogether. And the 
latter eventuality isn’t at all likely in this land of 
up-to-the-minute farmers. 





Clark Jewel Oil Stoves 
Save Time and Fuel 


direct and gives quick results with little oil. 


Has a heavy glass tank with bail, strong 
frame and high shelf. It’s pleasing color—olive 
green—gives an added appearance to all kitchens. 


Come in to-day, and let us demonstrate this 
wonderful stove to you. 


H. A. OLSON 


No. 3—Minus the main selling point, but otherwise good 
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We want more large months, and now, 
before the close of June, we offer this 
page, to thank you for what we have had, 
eae re eee 


off: 
with us. 


ee nine ind — of oo business is 
Builders’ Hard backbone of 
which is our well k ths line of Corbin 
Locks. We want big builders’ hardware _incli! 
contracts, and must have a certain amount In 
of them, but there is no better way of get- 


With the Tool Desdrtment displaying in 
the most attractive manner, a line of 
to none in quality and vari 

ety, we certainly can appeal 
chanic, or the householder mechanically 


our Paint De 
Sherwin-Williams Paints and Pyaunhan 
Tae Cone. Seana, @ She Sak Beeee oe 


Our Sales for Month of May Were Well in Excess of Any Month of Our Existence! 
We are delighted. We realize, however, ab oh one Sa re casein ener etn’ & Bn Sais ant sees ot cat exten 
We do not hesitate to acknowledge your response to our ellorts, and we wish to express in this 

building his own home, and we intend to 

special inducements to him to deal 


pote our appreciaboo of your support. 

Spewting Goods and Cutlery appeal to 
the fancy. rather than to the necessity, 
but in these departments we realize, par- 
tieviarty, “hat the faney demands the 
best the market affords, and this we be- 
lieve we place before you, in calling your 
attention to the lines we carry 

Your kindly criticisms are always ap 

jated, and with them we can surely 

better our service, and by so doing better 
our business 


to the me- 


we stock 


h holds 


should 





or smaller homes and business buildings. 
here, particularly, to the man 
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(I Dowagiae-Rush-Tango 


Your boy will not ie knife 
it yoo buy one with ry -% . fasten 


CLOOK WATCHES, 980 


Heavy weave combination braid, 
34284, regularly priced $2.50. 


TENNIS BALLS, 25c 
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Tennis racket for 


if vou like it or we will credit & to 
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DRILL BIT SETS, 810 


Set of 7 Cleveland 
wood drills, % to %- 
inch in leatherette case. 
50-f. Lafkin Stee! tape 


$1.98 


Regularly priced $2.75. 


59c 


guaranteed for 10 years. French 


9c 


batteries, regularly 
priced $1.25. 
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No. 5—Hot on the trail of trade 


Out After More Sales Records 


No. 5 (full page ad). Mr. Frank G. Cramer of 
the Warner Hardware Company, Minneapolis, 
Minn., sent us this ad, and interesting is the rea- 
son that prompted its publication. The May busi- 
ness of the Warner company exceeded by a sub- 
stantial margin the business of any other month in 
the firm’s existence. Instead of resting on such a 
crowning achievement, however, Mr. Cramer’s idea 
was: “Why not do a little better?”’ That’s the rea- 
son for this page spread in June, and that’s the 


spirit which is placing the hardware store in an en- 
viable position among retail institutions. Just per- 
use this ad and get some of the Warner enthusiasm. 
Don’t skip it over—read it, or you'll miss some 
things well worthy of your attention. For instance, 
the panel directly above the firm name. Read that 
and see if you think the idea worthy of being ap- 
plied to your own builder’s hardware department. 
We think you’ll use it. Read the fine opening talk 
personally signed by the president of the firm. Such 
a graceful acknowledgment of public appreciation 





American Steel 
Fence Posts 


Galvanized Inside and Outside 


i gent protect stock from light- 


ning. 
They do not burn. 
They have been tested for 17 yeass. 


They are cheaper than wood and 
more durable. 


They require no staples. 


Burn your fence weeds and destroy 
the bugs. 


One man sets 150 to 200 a day. 


Come in to day and get our prices on 
American Fence. We bought early 
and can save you money. 


H. A. OLSON 


No. 4—Condensing the salient features of steel fence 
posts 


has a dollars and cents value as well as a senti- 
mental side. Note the quantity and variety of 
goods listed, the wealth of illustrations and the plain 
figures. In the automobile panel note the featuring 
ofthe Warner Lenz, the latest accessory, now being 
widely advertised Nationally. Such quick merchan- 
dising turns as this spell big business. Almost 
every department of the modern hardware store is 
represented in this ad. It required a great deal of 
thought and care to evolve this ad, but the results 
are bound to justify the effort. Mr. Cramer reports 
the store jammed with merchandise, decorated with 
flags and flower boxes and manned with eager and 
intelligent clerks. Such a combination ought to win 
business, and Mr. Cramer states that everyone is 
looking forward to a record-breaking year. 


Jobbers and Manufacturers 
to Meet in October 


HE twenty-second annual convention of the Na- 

tional Hardware Association of the United 
States will be held in Atlantic City, N. J., Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, Oct. 17, 18, 19, 
20. The Tuesday session will be devoted to a 
meeting of the Automobile Accessories Branch, and 
the Metal Branch will meet on Thursday. The bal- 
ance of the sessions will be devoted to general 
association work. 

The American Hardware Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation will convene on the same dates, and the 
Marlborough-Blenheim has been selected as head- 
quarters for both associations. Special rates have 
been obtained both at this hotel and the Hotel 
Dennis. Delegates are urged to make reservations 
promptly. 
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Copper Production Continues 
Heavy 


[J NDER the influence of large demands and re- 

sultant high prices the production of copper 
during the last six months has exceeded that of any 
equal period in the history of the industry. 

The United States Geological Survey states that 
there has been a steady rate of increase in the out- 
put of copper since early in 1915. The production 
during the last half of 1915 considerably exceeded 
that of the first half, according to the report by 
B. S. Butler of the Geological Survey, and during 
the year the refineries produced, from both domes- 
tic and foreign ores, a total of 1,634,000,000 Ib. of 
blister copper, of which 1,388,009,527 lb. was pro- 
duced from ores mined in the United States. 

The price for the period has averaged above the 
highest price received for copper at any time in 
recent years, the average for the first six months 
of 1916 being more than 26 cents a pound. The 
cost has doubtless increased slightly, as the impor- 
tant copper companies have increased the wages of 
their employees, but this increase has been largely 
offset by decrease in cost due to working plants at 
the maximum capacity. Many small mines are 
operating that could not be profitably worked under 
normal conditions and this, of course, tends to in- 
crease the average cost per pound. 

The profits of the producing companies have been 
large and as much of the output is sold several 
months ahead of delivery the prosperity of the in- 
dustry is well assured for the remainder of the 
year, so that 1916 will doubtless be the most profit- 
able year in the history of copper production to the 
present time and possibly for years to come. 


Coming Conventions 


C AROLINAS RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Chattanooga, Tenn., July 11, 12, 13, 
14, 1916. T. W. Dixon, secretary, Charlotte, N. C. 

TENNESSEE RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Memphis, Aug. 15, 16, 17, 1916. Harris 
J. Nelson, secretary-treasurer, Humboldt, Tenn. 

THE NATIONAL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION AND THE 
AMERICAN HARDWARE MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION JOINT ANNUAL CONVENTION, Atlantic City, 
N. J., Oct. 17, 18, 19, 20, 1916. Headquarters, 
Marlborough-Blenheim, for both associations. F. 
D. Mitchell, 233 Broadway, N. Y., secretary-treas- 
urer American Hardware Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, and T. James Fernley, 505 Arch Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., secretary-treasurer National Hard- 
ware Association. 

INDIANA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION AND EXHIBITION, Indianapolis, Jan. 30, 31, 
Feb. 1, 1917. M. L. Corey, secretary, Argos, Ind. 

NEBRASKA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION AND EXHIBITION, Omaha, Feb. 6, 7, 8, 9, 
1917. Nathan Roberts, secretary, Lincoln, Neb. 

WISCONSIN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION AND EXHIBITION, Milwaukee, Feb. 7, 8, 9, 
1917. P. J. Jacobs, secretary, Stevens Point, Wis. 

SouTH DAKOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Sioux Falls, Feb. 27, 
28, March 1, 2, 1917. H. C. Parker, secretary, 
Murdo, S. D. 


JOSEPH B. SHERMAN has resigned as secretary of the 
Meriden Cutlery Company, a position which he has held 
for the past eight years. His successor has not yet 
been chosen. 





Trade Conditions and Iron, Steel and Hardware Prices 





In spite of the hot weather the volume of 
business in the hardware trade has shown no 
material decline, but keeps up at a remark- 
able pace. All the hardware jobbers report 
a heavy volume of business, consumers buy- 
ing goods freely in spite of the high prices 
ruling on nearly all lines. Collections are 
reported very good. 


As showing the enormous bookings of 
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orders for steel products of various kinds by 
all of the steel companies, it can be stated 
that at the present time the United States 
Steel Corporation has a little more than 
10,000,000 tons of unfilled orders on its books, 
and has actual specifications in hand against 
these contracts for over 6,000,000 tons. 
These figures show the unusual extent to 
which specifications have been placed against 
contracts. 
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Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Pittsburgh, July 11, 1916. 

A®§ showing the enormous bookings of orders for 

steel products of various kinds by all the steel 
companies, it can be stated that at the present time 
the United States Steel Corporation has a little more 
than 10,000,000 tons of unfilled orders on its books, 
and has actual specifications in hand against these con- 
tracts for over 6,000,000 tons. These figures show the 
unusual extent to which specifications have been placed 
against contracts. 

There is great activity among the locomotive shops, 
due to large orders placed lately by domestic and for- 
eign railroads. They are putting a heavy demand on 
the mills for plates, and some of the plate mills that 
are badly oversold are trying to place contracts with 
other mills to help them out. 

Prices on nearly all lines of finished iron and steel 
rémain very firm, with the exception of sheets. The 
price for sheet bars to be paid by the sheet mills in the 
third quarter will be higher than in the second quarter; 
but in spite of this, light-gage sheets are weaker in 
price, and there has been a decline in galvanized sheets, 
due to the heavy drop in prices of spelter, which is 
now at the lowest point in more than a year. Last 
week, spelter was quoted at about 11 cents in New 
York, but it is lower to-day, and this is naturally 
affecting all galvanized products in the direction of 
lower values. It was generally anticipated that about 
July 1 advances in prices would be announced on 
wire nails and wire, and also possibly on tubular goods, 
but no advances were made, and it is believed that 
probably prices on all finished products are about as 
high as they will go. It would be contrary to the 
general policy of the steel companies to advance prices 
on products that are showing a falling off in demand. 

For the first time in more than a year, pig-iron out- 
put in June showed a falling off as compared with 
previous months. In June there was a total of 3,211,- 
588 tons of pig iron made in this country, against 
3,361,073 tons in May, a falling off in June, as com- 
pared with May, of nearly 150,000 tons. It is known that 
a number of blast furnaces that have been driven very 
hard over the past year or more are badly in need of 
repairs and relining, and some of these stacks will 
probably go out of blast before long, thus further 
reducing the output of pig iron. There is still a heavy 
export demand for Bessemer iron, mostly from Italy, 
and 25,000 to 30,000 tons have been sold lately, most 
of it at $21, Valley furnace, but in one case 2000 tons 
brought $21.50 at furnace. There have been other 
heavy purchases of basic iron by domestic consumers, 
the United Steel Company at Canton, Ohio, buying 
10,000 tons; the Portsmouth Steel Company at Ports- 
mouth, Ohio, 20,000 tons; the Colonial Steel Company 
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at Pittsburgh, 10,000 tons, and smaller purchases have 
been made by other companies. The very low prices 
ruling for steel scrap used in open-hearth furnaces 
have stirred up large consumers, with the result that 
in the past two weeks the Carnegie Steel Company at 
Pittsburgh, and the Illinois Steel Company at Chicago, 
have bought together over 100,000 tons, and will prob- 
ably buy more. Heavy steel scrap at $16 and $16.50 is 
a good deal cheaper than pig iron, and serves the pur- 
pose in open-hearth practice just as well. Taken as 
a whole, the steel trade went into the second half of 
the year under the most favorable conditions, all indi- 
cations being that the. steel mills will be driven to 
utmost capacity over the remainder of the year to get 
out orders on their books, and it is likely deliveries 
will come a good deal short of being satisfactory to 
consumers. . 

In spite of the hot weather, the volume of business 
in the hardware trade has shown no material decline, 
but keeps up a remarkable pace. All the hardware 
jobbers r.port a heavy volume of business, consumers 
buying goods freely in spite of the high prices ruling 
on nearly all lines. The volume of business done by 
two jobbers in this district,in June is reported to 
have been the heaviest in any one month in the history 
of either concern. Collections are reported very good. 


WirE NAILs.—The anticipated advance in prices of 
wire nails, to come about July 1, did not materialize, 
and it is not believed by those posted in the trade that 
the price will be any higher in the near future. The 
new demand for wire nails is only fair, consumers 
being well covered, and specifying freely against con- 
tracts. The regular price on wire nails remains at 
$2.50 base per keg, but, as stated before in this re- 
port, sales of wire nails at $2.60, and even as high as 
$2.70, for delivery in last quarter of this year, have 
been made. Prices are firm, and we quote: 

Wire nails in large lots to jobbers, $2.50 to $2.60 base; in 
carload lots to retailers, $2.65 base; less than carload lots, 
$2.75 to $2.80; galvanized nails, 1 in. and larger, $2 extra; 
shorter than 1 in., $2.50 extra. 

Cut NAiLs.—Prices are unchanged, and mills report 
demand active, and they are shipping their product as 
fast as made. The supply of steel is better, and there 
is not so much trouble as heretofore in getting nail 
slabs promptly. The demand for cut nails from the 
South is particularly heavy at the present time. 

We quote cut nails at $2.60 to $2.65 per keg in carloads 
and larger lots to jobbers; carloads to retailers, $2.65 to 


$2.70, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, terms 60 days net, or 2 per cent off 
for cash in 10 days, freight added to point of delivery. 


BARB WIRE.—The domestic demand is dull, but the 
mills have very large domestic and export orders on 
their books, operating their barb-wire departments to 
full capacity, and shipping their product as fast as 
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made. The high prices ruling for barb wire have cut 
down consumption materially this year. It is the gen- 
eral impression that prices will not be advanced, in the 
near future at least. 

Prices quoted by the mills to the large trade only, on 
which shipment would probably not be made for three or 
four months, are as follows: Plain annealed wire, $2.45; gal- 
vanized barb wire fence staples, $3.35; painted barb wire, 
2.65; polished fence staples, $2.65; cement coated nails, 
2.30 base, all f.o.b. Pittsburgh, with freight added to point 
%s = terms 60 days, net, less 2 per cent off for cash in 

days. 


FENCE WirRE.—The demand is heavy from fabrica- 
tors, but from farmers and other consumers is light, 
due largely to the very high prices ruling. 


Discounts on woven wire fencing are quoted at 61% per 
cent off list for carload lots; 60% per cent for 1000-rod lots, 
and 59% per cent for smail lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Tin PLate.—There is a fairly heavy demand for tin 
plate from domestic consumers for delivery in last 
quarter of the year. Three or four of the larger tin- 
plate makers say they have their entire output fully 
sold up to the end of this year. Specifications in hand 
are heavy, and they are not quoting prices on either 
new domestic or export inquiries. For shipment from 
stock, primes readily bring $6 to $6.25, and wasters 
$5.75 to $6 per base box. 


We quote tin plate from stock at $5.75 to $6 per base box, 
prices depending on sizes, quantity and deliveries wanted. 
We quote 8-ltb. coated ternes at $7.75 for 200 Ib. and $8 to 
$8.25 for 214-lb., all f.0.b. maker’s mill, Pittsburgh. 


IRON AND STEEL Bars.—A number of the large imple- 
ment makers have closed on their requirements of steel 
bars for the first half of 1917 at the full price of 2.50c. 
at mill. Other implement makers are holding off plac- 
ing their contracts, believing the price may be lower. 
The domestic demand for steel bars from the general 
trade is active, and specifications against contracts 
are heavy. Nearly all the leading steel-bar makers 
have their output sold up for the remainder of this 
year, and have large contracts on their books for first 
half of 1917. The demand for iron bars is fairly 
active, but not as heavy as some time ago. Prices on 
both iron and steel bars are firm. 


We quote steel bars at 2.50c. to 2.75c. for delivery in third 
and fourth quarters, and 3c. to 3.25c. for delivery in four to 
six weeks *rices from warehouse in small lots for prompt 
shipment are 3.50c. and higher., We quote refined iron bars 
at 2.50c. to 2.60c. and railroad test bars, 2.60c. to 2.70c. in 
carloads, all f.o.b. mill, Pittsburgh. 


NUTS AND Bo.tts.—Makers report the domestic de- 
mand has quieted down a good deal, consumers being 
covered over remainder of the year, and are specifying 
freely against contracts. Export demand is fairly 
heavy. Discounts in effect from May 19, which the 
makers state are for prompt acceptance only, are as 
follows, delivered in lots of 300 lb. or more where the 
actual freight rate does not exceed 20c. per 100 Ib., 
terms 30 days net, or 1 per cent for cash in 10 days: 


Carriage bolts, small, rolled thread, 50 one ig per cent; 
small, cut thread, 50 per cent; large, 40 per c 

Machine bolts, h. p. nuts, small, rolled duane, 50 and 
10 and 5 per cent; small, cut thread, 50 and 5 per cent; 
large, 40 and 10 per cent. 

Machine bolts, c. p. c. and t. nuts, small, 40 and 10 and 
5 per cent; large, 35 and 5 per cent. Blank bolts, 40 and 10 
per cent; bolt ends with h. p. nuts, 40 and 10 per cent; bolt 
ends with c. p. nuts, 35 and 5 per cent. Rough stud bolts, 
15 per cent. Lag screws (cone or gimlet point), 50 and 10 
per cent. 

Forged set screws and tap bolts, 10 per cent. Cut and 
round point set screws, case hardened, 60 per cent. Square 
and hexagon head cap screws, 55. Flat button, round or 
fillister head cap screws, 30 per cent. 

Nuts, h. p. sq., tapped or blank, $2.90 off list; hex., $2.90 
off; c. p. c. and t. sq. tapped or blank, $2.60 off; hex., $3 off; 
semi-finished hex., 60 and 10 per cent; finished and case- 
hardened, 60 and 10. 

Rivets, 7/16 in. in diameter and smaller, 45, 10 and 10 per 
cent. 


SHEETS.—There is weakness in prices on light black 
sheets and also on galvanized, the latter being due to 
the heavy decline in spelter, which is now selling at 
the lowest prices in over a year. The high point 
reached in spelter was 25 to 26c., but it is-now quoted 
at llc. and lower. Makers’ prices for mill shipments 
on sheets of U. S. standard gage, in carload and larger 
lots, are as follows, 30 days net, or 2 per cent. discount 
in 10 days: 


Hardware Age 


Blue Annealed Sheets 
Cents per Ib. 


eh oy a LEER EEE POP Rak eee ree 2.95 to 3.20 
OG SO REY cane WA d ob cease EE eae COMES Oe 3.00 to 3.25 
ee ae 3.05 to 3.30 
SP. 2 DN Bess 6 Oe wn 00e See ee sede 3.10 to 3. 
Ps OO ES oe 6 one sc KR eh AKRON cb eee 3.20 to 3. 


Box Annealed Sheets, Cold Rolled 
21 2.70 
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Yew Sheets of Black Sheet Gage 

Nos. 10 and -50 to 3.60 
BR rae is SE Hae me, Le 3.60 to 3.70 
Nos. 13 ee | FRACS ye ae a oy ay SOS 3.60 to 3.70 
Nos. 

Nos. 

Nos. 

Yo. 27 


WroucHT Pirpe.—The new demand for ‘enstons pipe 
has quieted down, orders booked by the mills in June 
showing a falling off as compared with May. There 
has been some inquiry for oil and gas lines, but few 
of these inquiries are being placed owing to the high 
prices ruling for line pipe, which are more than double 
what they were a year ago. The following are the 
jobbers’ carload discounts on the Pittsburgh basing 
card in effect from April 21, 1916, on black and gal- 
vanized steel and iron pipe, all full weight: 


Butt Weld 


Steel 
Inches Black Galv. Inches 
%, 4% and %.... 63 30% % and 4 
\, 6 46% 


50% 


ebiack Galv. 
52 19 


Reamed and Drifted 
68 rs to 144, butt.. 
63 30 1 
4" # 6, lap.. 66 46% 
2% "to 4, lap.. 
Butt Weld, extra strong, plain jnite 
%, % and %. 





Butt pire double extra strong, plain ends 


38 
2 47 


To the large jobbing trade an additional 5 per cent is 
allowed over the above discounts. 

The above — are subject to the usual variation in 
weight of 5 per cent. Prices for less than carloads are two 
(2) points ibwer basing om her price) than the above dis- 
counts on black and three ) points on galvanized. 


Bo1LeR TuBEs.—Discounts on less than carloads, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh, freight to destination added, on lap-welded 
steel tubes and standard charcoal-iron tubes, effective 
from April 15, 1916, are as follows: 


Lap Welded Steel as | pastes Charcoal Iron 
56 
6 | 


Locomotive and steamship special charcoal grades bring 
higher prices. 

1% in., over 18 ft., and not exceeding 22 ft., 10 per cent 
net ext ra. 

2 in. and larger, over 22 ft., 10 per cent net extra. 
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after Labor Day, although August is generally a very 
dull month, and will enable production to catch up to 


Office of HARDWARE AGx, 
New York, July 8, 1916. 
BR Usiess is keeping up very well for midsum- 
mer and warmer weather, which has come re- 
cently as a change from prolonged wet and cool condi- 
tions. : 

Jobbers have been making very satisfactory profits 
in iron, steel, and other metal lines, and this situation 
will continue probably so long as mill prices do not 
change in the way of declines. While there are not 
so many advances as there have been during the past 
months, there are increases occasionally, among which 
recently are vises, shovels and auger bits in the more 
important articles. 

The high prices for galvanized goods have curtailed 
business in these lines, as, for instance, hinges and 
wire products and other commodities which are gal- 
vanized. There is a greater tendency to order the nar- 
rower widths of galvanized poultry netting, using, say, 
4 or 5 ft. widths instead of 5 or 6 ft., etc., which re- 
duces the outlay somewhat per running foot. 

In window-screen wire cloth there has been a light 
spring season, with a disposition to use more of the 
galvanized finish, sold under various trade names, 
instead of the painted black finish. It has been esti- 
mated offhand that where the proportion of galvanized 
wire cloth, years ago, was in the ratio of perhaps 1 to 
100, it ranges now nearer 15, 20, and even 25 per 
cent of the output. Likewise, that owing to the con- 
siderable advances in copper, not nearly so much bronze 
cloth is taken at the higher prices. Copper and bronze 
screen cloth, however, will again come into its own 
when prices become more normal. 


WIRE NAILs.—Local business in nails is quiet, even 
dull, in keeping with the midsummer and vacation pe- 
riod. The best consumption seems to be scattered over 
Long Island. One reason given is that because of the 
European war many individtals accustomed to touring 
Europe have, to some extent at least, built and are 
building cottages on Long Island near to New York. 


Wire nails, in store, are $3.10, and carted by the jobber, 
$3.15 base per keg. 


Cut NAILs.—Consumption in this line is also slow, 
with mills and jobbers cleaning up back orders, there 
being comparatively little new demand. Export orders 
likewise have slackened, such business as there is of 
this character going principally to the west coast of 
South America from this port. 


Cut nails, in store, are unchanged at $3.10, and delivered 
within cartage limits by jobbers $3.15 base per keg. 


NAVAL SToRES.—The demand for naval stores con- 
tinues dull, and merchants having stocks are willing 
to quote old figures. The volume of orders which accu- 


mulated over the Fourth of July holidays was much. 


less than anticipated for both domestic and export 
trade. Advices from the primary markets have been 
favorable to better prices, but buyers have not inclined 
to take hold. 


Spot turpentine, in yard, is quoted at 43c. per gal. 


Rosins are dull and nominal, with manufacturers 
following a waiting policy. It is announced that a 
$50,000,000 corporation has taken over the contracts 
of the Rosin & Turpentine Export Company, which it 
is believed will strengthen the market. Also, if war 
ceases, the Central Empires will be buyers of rosin, 
which they have been unable to gét for some time. 


Common to good strained, in yard, on the basis of 280 Ib. 
per bbl. is held at $5.65, and D grade at $5.70 per bbl 


Rope.—Representative rope makers say business is 
still good, notwithstanding midsummer conditions, and 
that they are as far behind on orders as they were 
three months ago. One company ‘does not expect to 
fill its back orders before fall trade begins, say soon 


a certain extent. Rope manufacturers in this vicinity 
say they are practically out of the market on sisal 
cordage; that while endeavoring to take care of their. 
own trade as well as possible, they are not making 
quotations on sisal products to new customers, much 
as they would like to, because of the unsettled conditions 
in Mexico. There is more Government business, es- 
pecially from the War Department, for use on the 
Mexican border for troops now being concentrated 
there. There is some export of rope, and much more 
business could be transacted if the orders could be 
executed, but the home trade is being looked after 
first. 


Quotations on rope are: Manila, first grade, 19c.; second 
grade, 18c. and third grade 16c. base per Ib. 

Sisal rope, first grade, is 13c., and second grade 12'c. 
base per Ib. 


BorRING Bits.—The Russell Jennings Mfg. Company, 
Chester, Conn., announces the following new discounts 
on its boring bits, viz.: Auger bits, 30 and 2% per 
cent; dowel bits, 30 and 2% per cent; machine bits, 50 
and 2% per cent; and car bits, 40 per cent discount, all 
materially higher. 


SoLDER.—Solder is weak, and has been softening for 
some time owing to declines in tin and lead from 
which it is made. In small lots, say cases of 100 lb. 
and less, half and half, is 28c.; No. 1, 25%c.; and - 
refined metal, 21%c. per lb., with concessions for larger 
quantities. 


LINSEED O1L.—Business in linseed oil for the last two 
weeks has been comparatively quiet, but without indi- 
eations of weakness among producers. The attitude 
on prices among sellers is firm without appreciable 
tendencies toward lowér quotations, and the market 
appears to be holding steady. The high prices of mate- 
rial used in connection with linseed oil, for instance, in 
building operations, serve as a check to oil consump- 
tion, which is partly due fo decreased construction. 
New crop conditions are favorable, although the crop 
is probably as much as ten days later now than the 
average at this season of the year. 


Linseed oil, raw, city brands, card rates, is 66c. in 5 or 
more bbl., and 67c. per gal. in less than 5 bbl. 

State and western oil is quoted at 64c..in small quantities 
_ at 62c. to 64c. per gal, in, carloads, according to the 
seller. 


VisEs.—Manufacturers of vises, quite generally, fol- 
lowing the lead of two or three principal makers, have 
advanced prices on vises through a large part of the 
list by from 10 to 20 per cent, and even 25 per cent, in 
some instances, on the best grades. The usual reasons 
are given, increased cost of materials and labor. 


RUBBER.—The rubber output of the world for 1915 
has been estimated at an average price of 67c. per 
pound for the entire year, which may be slightly below 
the actual figure. This estimate places the selling 
value of all the rubber produced last year it approxi- 
mately $215,000,000, of which $155,000,000 is attribu- 
table to the Middle East plantations. As these latter 
plantations have a total capitalization of about $282,- 
000,000, the estimate suggests an average profit of 
about 50 per cent covering all plantations, both pro- 
ducing and non-producing. This appears to be within 
the facts, as many of the producing companies, at a 
price of 67c. per pound, are reported to be reaping 
profits of 100 to 200 per cent. Singapore, Straits 
Settlements, due to excellent shipping facilities in close 
touch with the producing sections, has become the most 
important primary rubber market in the world. Many 
of the largest of the United States rubber manufactur- 
ing companies have buying agents at Singapore and 
have made large purchases for direct shipment to the 
United States. 
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Sargent Men in Convention 


THE annual convention of the salesmen of Sar- 
gent & Co. was held at the factory during the 
week beginning June 26 and was attended by mem- 
bers of the selling force from all parts of the coun- 
try and one representative Irom the toreign neid, 
Harry Molden of Sydney, N.S. W., Australia. 

The sessions were held in the convention hall, 
which was appropriately decorated with the na- 
tional colors and contained a complete display of the 
advertising material issued by the company, also 
many samples of the new goods which have been 
made since the meeting of last year. 

Two sessions were held daily, the entire time be- 
ing devoted to the consideration of business con- 
ditions and methods of marketing the product of 
the company. These sessions were presided over by 
Henry B. Sargent, who opened the convention with 
a few words of welcome and closed it on the last 
day with an inspiring address. 

The salesmen were quartered at the Shoreham 
Hotel, Morris Cove, one of the shore resorts near 
New Haven, where the evenings were pleasantly 
spent. 
ee Tuesday evening, June 27, the banquet of the 
salesmen and factory heads of departments, which 
is a feature of the annual convention, was held at 
the Shoreham Hotel, about 150 being present. The 
company was placed at small tables so arranged that 
the factory men and those from out of town were 
seated in alternation, giving them all an opportunity 
to renew acquaintances and exchange experiences. 
At each place was a souvenir paper-cutter made at 
the factory, representing a front door escutcheon 
and knob in an ornamental design and bearing the 
company trademark and the date. 

At the close of the banquet Murray Sargent, who 
acted as toastmaster, read a letter from George 
Henry Sargent, president of the company, who was 
unable to be present, extending his greetings and 
best wishes. By unanimous vote the toastmaster 
was requested to send Mr. Sargent a suitable mes- 
sage in response. 

Addresses were made by Henry B. Sargent, vice- 
president and general manager; Joseph H. Cherry, 
manager of the export department; John H. Shaw, 
factory superintendent, and Frank W. Robbins of 
the New York office. 

The following list of those who attended the ban- 
quet and the dates of their employment shows the 
long service of many of the men connected with the 
company : 


Edward G. Adams, 1911; D. J. Allen, 1881; William Allen, 
1902; M. J. Armstrong, 1909; A. D. Baker, 1893; Scott C. 
Ball, 1889; Guy Barker, 1908; John Barr, 1907; 
‘Barth, 1889; C. V. Beman, 1913; F. Benjamin, 1902; Frank 
Bowen, 1894; C. H. Bradford, 1858; E. L. Bradley, 1896; W. 
H. Bradley, 1893; F. L. Brewster, 1891; E. F. Brittingham, 
1892; B. S. Brockett, 1898; J. E. Brooks, 1905; H. A. Buck- 
ley, 1898; C. W. Bulmer, 1898; Joseph Bunnell, 1892; Benj. 
Burge, 1913; Arthur L. Burnett, 1900; R. R. Campbell, 1913; 
Joe Carlin, 1909; W. R. Carroll, 1891; P. J. Casey, 1889; 
F. J. Chatterton, 1885; Joseph H. Cherry, 1884; R. B. Cherry, 
1885; R. L, Clark, 1905; A. W. Coggeshall, 1902; Charles L. 
Comfort, 1881; Arthur H. Cook, 1905; Harry T. Coons, 1960; 
F. J. Cox, 1902; A. J. Crawford, 1907; C. H. Cutts, 1885; 
James Denny, 1888; E. Diggles, 1910; E. J. Driscoll, 1908; 
J. Dunn, 1890; E. P. Dunning, 1885; Robert H. H. Eagles, 
1915; W. S. Edwards, 1902; James I. Egan, 1914; L. E. Elli- 
son, 1895; P. J. Falsey, 1874; Sinon Falsey, 1901; H. L. 
Farra, 1916; H. Fasig, 1906; F. W. Fellows, 1885; Bruce 
Fenn, 1889; C. Fenton, 1905; Harold W. Ferry, 1906; J. A. 
Fitzgerald, 1905; K. C. Fowler, 1906; Howard French, 1896; 
John Frye, 1908; Frank Guildener, 1889; F. G. Hammer, 
1898; Jesse S. Harris, 1901; R. M. Heller, 1910; W. E. Herr- 
mann, 1911; Stephen Hoey, 1911; H. J. Hopkins, 1911; J. A. 
Hughson, 1891; Frank Hunter, 1898; W. E. Husted, 1887; 
H. Hutchins, 1910; C. A. Johnson, 1887; T. A. Kapitzke, 
1869; Henry F. Keller, 1895; Frank Kimball, : 
Kirschner, 1892; G. W. Kirschner, 1901; W. H. Kirschner, 
1881; Ernest Koelbl, 1887 ; Conrad Kunz, 1903; E. S. Lathrop, 
1909; E. E. Lord, 1881; B. B. Lubinsky, 1902: R. MacArthur, 
1886; John MacLauchlan, 1912; John W. MacMaster, 1906: 


George © 
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A. Mahony, 1902; J. J. Markham, 1911; Eugene S. Massey, 
1894; George Mayer, 1900; R. McAnneny, 1911; E. J. Mc- 
Briarty, 1903; J. McClair, 1893; H. F. McCollum, 1884; J. 
McNamara, 1906; *H. L. McVey, 1914; H. A. Merritt, 1902; 
I. D. Merritt, 1910; Harry Molden, 1905; F. J. Monz, 1881, 
Archie Moore, 1901; M. J. Moran, 1906; J. C. Murnane, 190: ; 
Emory S. Naylor, 1912; J. C. Neemes, 1906; Roy Newton, 
1896; *D. Nobert, 1914; 8S. C. O’Brien, 1904; J. V. O’Donneil, 
1905; Phil. Oliver, 1897; M. J. O’Mara, 1887; A. A. Page, 1883; 
H. B. Page, 1889; G. G. Painter, 1911; Thomas Paul, 1905: 
John Perrie, 1872: C. P. Perry, 1913; Frank W. Pierron, 
1881; Ed. Platt, 1902; F. R. Pollard, 1903; E. Newell Post, 
1902; Geo. Priest, 1913; H. C. Rahm, 1915; C. F. Raymond, 
1909; E. A. Reynolds, 1910; A. W. Rhinehart, 1887; W. A. 
Rice, 1897; W. H. Rice, 1906; Frank W. Robbins, 1893; 
Clarence Roberts, 1895 ; Chas. Robertson, 1915; D. C. Sanders, 
1911; E. R. Sargent, 1880; G. H. Sargent, 1853; G. L. Sar- 
gent, 1883; H. B. Sargent, 1871; J. D. Sargent, 1880; John 
Sargent, 1894; Lawton G. Sargent, 1913; Murray Sargent, 
1906; Richard C. Sargent, 1911; Ziegler Sargent, 1903; John 
R. Schoemer, 1901; W. A. Scott, 1909; Arthur Seefahrt, 1901 ; 
Wm. Search, 1902; C. Segrove, 1906; J. P. Sexton, 1901; J 
H. Shaw, 1873; Robert Shelton, 1879; R. F. Shepard, 1875; 
F. P. Shields, 1908; E. J. Shipman, 1899; C. P. Schulz, 1912; 
E. R. Slater, 1871; C. J. Smith, Jr., 1904; G. T. Smith, 1865; 
George C. Souders, 1910; Wm. H. Spencer, 1903; *Fred. L. 
Stellwagen, 1878; A. Y. Stillson, 1911; N. L. Taylor, 1895; 
J. Thomas, 1890; W. N. Thomas, 1888; W. W. Tinkey, 1912; 
Charles L. Titus, 1903; C. A. Upham, 1875; Jay Van Housen, 
1913; E. S. Vinten, 1898; H. G. Voight, 1914; J. W. Walsh. 
1902; F. L. Washburn, 1896; George Weller, 1914; F. E. 
Wheeler, 1907; Morris Wheeler, 1887; J. Whelan, 1903; *G. 
F. Wiepert, 1879; Victor H. Whiting, 1893; C. P. Williams, 
1905; J. Fred Wright, 1886. 


*Service not continuous. 


Obituary 


J LEONARD VARICK died suddenly Thursday night, 
* July 6, at his city residence in the Great Northern 
Hotel, New York, of heart failure. Mr. Varick’s an- 
cestral lineage of Dutch stock can be traced back nearly 
three centuries in this country. One great uncle was 
Col. Richard Varick, an aide-de-camp and private secre- 
tary to Washington, later serving as Mayor of New 
York for twelve years, 1789-1801. Mr. Varick was born 
in Poughkeepsie, N. Y., and is Dutch by descent on both 
sides. His mother was Margaret Van Schaick Bronk 
and his father Abraham Varick, the family having long 
been favorably known in connection with the history of 
New York State. Varick Street in New York City was 
named after them. As a lad Mr. Varick attended the 
Poughkeepsie school, from which he went to the 
Dutchess County Academy and later to Waring’s Mili- 
tary School, where he prepared for Yale, graduating in 
1868 as a Bachelor of Arts. Having decided to go into 
business instead of a profession, he came to New York 
in 1869 and advertised in a New York paper for a posi- 
tion. The one answer he received took him to 87 Beek- 
man Street, then the office of Upson, Post & Frisbie 
Company, which was the New York branch of the 
Union Nut Company, Unionville, Conn. Thaddeus 
Smith was employed by the same house at about the 
same time and together these two men managed the 
affairs of this branch of the business until the ware- 
house of the Union Nut & Bolt Company at 107 Cham- 
bers Street was discontinued, May 1, 1918. From 87 
Beekman Street the business was removed to 78 Beek- 
man Street, then to 99 Chambers Street and finally to 
107 Chambers Street. Starting as an office boy, Mr. 
Varick moved up through various stages until he be- 
came treasurer of the company. Mr. Varick was called 
to Buenos Aires, Argentine, for a year in connection 
with the company’s business about 1896, but aside from 
that he has always been identified with the hardware 
trade in New York. Mr. Varick was a member of the 
Holland Society, one of the requirements of which is 
that a member’s male ancestors must have been in the 
United States since 1635. He also belonged to the Yale 
Club, University Club, Dutchess County Society and 
the Hardware Club of New York, of which he was a 
charter member as well as one of its incorporators. He 
has always been a governor and for a short time was 
its first treasurer and during a period of five years its 
first secretary. He was also vice-president for a year 
and in March, 1905, was unanimously chosen by the 
board of governors president of the club, a position he 
held two years. Mr. Varick was of an even and cour- 
teous temperament and an indefatigable worker. He is 
survived by a widow. 
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Fig.1 
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Figure 1 is as weak as Figure - 
2, bec 


cause the brace strength 
is measured by its shortest, 
weakest length. 


WEIGHT 


‘wee 
Wrong 


Fig. 2 








Figure 3 is twice as strong 
as Fons 1 orFigure 2, because 
the brace is applied twice as 
far out from the angle. Figure 
3 is the construction used 
in the Stanley Garage Door 
Holder. The design is correct. 
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Right 


Fig, 8 





The position of the Stanley 
Garage Door Holder as shown 
in illustration at top. 


Study these diagrams and observe 
the mechanical correctness of the 


STANLEY 


Garage Door Holder. 


It’s strong—all parts are extra heavy with a 
big factor of safety. 


It’s designed right—nothing to’ get out of or- 
der, to wear out, or to cause trouble or 
annoyance. 


It’s popular—because it’s a necessity for every 
garage, brick or stone, concrete or wood, 
old or new. 


It’s profitable—being sold to a class of people 
who want, and are willing to pay for, the 
best products for their purpose. 


It’s standard—and is becoming a staple article 
in every hardware store. 


Stock the Stanley Garage Door Holder. vs f 


/ 
“7: é 

/ 
Mail the coupon ¥ THE 


‘s STANLEY 
STANLEY WORKS 


WORKS 
New Britain 

Conn., U. S. A. 
oa % 





4 
ri - 
€ Conn. 
f Gentlemen: 
Kindly send me your 
Garage Hardware Catalog. 


New Britain : 


7 s 


NEW YORK: 100 LafayetteStreet f s 
CHICAGO: 73 East Lake Street / Street 
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*See our advertisement on “Box Strapping” in this issue r 6 City. ce are Foe 
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NEW GOODS AND NOVELTIES 


Products Being Placed on the Market 
by Hardware Manufacturers 


“13” Ventilating Sash 
Lock 


The Safe-Tee Novelty Company, 
Inc., 1038 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
recently placed on the market the “13” 
ventilating window sash lock. 

The tongue of this lock is placed 
between the upper and lower window 


The “13” ventilating sash lock 
sash and screwed tightly in this posi- 
tion. The windows can then be raised 
and held in whatever position desired 
by a few turns of the screw. This 
presses a circular piece of metal tightly 
against the upper sash and binds both 
sashes in such a position that neither 
one can be moved up or down. 

The “13” window lock has no key or 
loose parts that can be lost. It can be 
quickly unlocked in case of necessity. 
It prevents rattling and will fit any 
window. 

The company furnishes dealers with 
an easel display card on which one of 
the locks is mounted and which illus- 
trates the method of attachment. 

The “13” ventilating window sash 
lock retails for 20c. with a good profit 
to the dealer. 


Icy-Hot Bottle Catalog 


The Icy-Hot Bottle Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, has issued a new and 
revised general catalog, No. 25, show- 
ing a comprehensive line of vacuum 
bottles, jars, carafes, coffee and tea 
pots, water pitchers, jugs, luncheon 
outfits, luncheon baskets, and work- 
men’s lunch cases. New articles listed 
include a handsome style of chocolate 
pot, a “Motor Restaurant” or lunch- 
ing outfit for 4 or 6 persons, and a 
tourist’s or sportsman’s kit. 


Merchant & Evans Folders 


The Merchant & Evans Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa., recently issued a 
number of attractive folders, envelope 
enclosures, blotters, etc. These attrac- 
tive, well-illustrated pieces of adver- 
tising matter describe Evans “Almet!” 
fire doors and shutters, Merchant’s 
“Gothic” shingles, metal Spanish tiles 
and Evans universal joints. 

A number of package enclosures 
printed on stiff stock, describe Evans 
model “Hele-Shaw” clutches, Evans 


alignment joints, tin plate, ventilators, 
roofing tin, galvanized materials and 
mixed metals. 

This company has also issued a new 
folder, envelope size, illustrating and 
describing the “Star” ventilator. 


Enterprise Bottle Capper 


The Enterprise Mfg. Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa., recentiy brought out 
a new bottle capper that is designed 
especially for the housewife who 
makes her own grape juice, catsup, 
wines, fruit extracts, etc. With this 
little machine, it is said, bottles can 
be kept securely air-tight with very 
litt!e trouble. 

The bottle is first placed on the 
stand. Then the gage plate, which is 
exactly the thickness of a “Crown” 
cap, is placed on top of the bottle. The 
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The Enterprise bottle capper 


height of the capping mechanism is 
then adjusted and the screw holding 
it in place securely set. 

The bottle is then removed and the 
gage allowed to drop back against the 
standard as shown in the illustration. 
The lever is raised and the bottle 
placed back on the stand. The cap is 
placed on the top of the bottle. The 
handle is then pressed down to its 
limit. This pressure forces the cap 
on the bottle and clinches the edge of 
the cap around the rim of the bottle 
top. 
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Soluble Golf Tee 


The Pittsburgh Golf Tee Compa 
Wilkinsburg, Pa., recently announe 
the “Soluble” golf tee to the trade. The 
tee is made of gelatine in a conig 
shape with a cupped top into wh 
the ball fits. If left upon the grou 
it forms no hindrance as it dissoly 
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The Soluble golf tee 


by the action of the weather and diss 
appears. aa 

This tee affords a standard height 
for the ball, eliminating the guesswork. 
that is always present when teei 
with wet sand. It cannot injure the | 
club in any way. The tees are made 
%, % and % in. high and are packed 
in neat boxes containing 100, or mM 
pocket-size boxes containing eightee 
The large size package retails for 7 | 
and the small size for 15c. 


Liberty Asbestos-Cement 
Paint 


The Carter Paint Company, Liberty 
Ind., is now marketing the “Liberty” 
asbestos-cement paint. This is said to 
serve both the purpose of a paint and | 


cement. It is a liquid composed of — 
gums, oils and asbestos fiber, and con- — 
tains no grit, sand or artificial filler. — 
It is said to be elastic, durable and ~ 
weather proof, and to cover and pro- 
tect surfaces of any nature and to fill 
and seal all pores, holes, cracks, crev- 
ices, seams, rust spots in composition, 
metal or shingle roofs. , 
“Liberty” asbestos-cement paint is — 
durable and elastic. It will not be- 
come very thin during hot weather — 
and will not crack in cold weather. It 
is odorless when dry and will not dis- 
color or impart a taste to rain water. 


THE SANITARY HEATING & VENTI- 
LATING COMPANY, LTpD., Ottawa, has 
been incorporated, with a capital 
stock of $50.000, by Alfred E. Adams, 
Otto G. J. O’Regan, Josenh H. Bar- 
ket, and others, to manufacture elec- 
tric and heating appliances, ete. 


THE BoaRD OF DiREcTorS of the 
Keeley Stove Company, Columbia, 
Pa., recently re-elected Horace Det- 
wiler president and John G. Hughes 
secretary, who was re-elected treas- 
urer at the company’s annual meet- 
inz. 
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The Right Article in 
Door Hanger Track 


Door hanger track has a very im- 
portant duty to perform. 


It must be strong enough to carry 
its load, so designed that the hangers 
operate easily, smoothly and with the 
least friction, weather-proof, bird- 
proof and trouble-proof. 


— Richards Wilcox 


(No. 31 Type) 


TROLLEY TRACK 


From a mechanical standpoint, the perfect 
design for door hanger track is the box-shaped 
trolley track. As R-W designed and con- 
structed, it has all the above requirements and 
has proven by long use and years of experi- 
ence to be the right article in door hanger 
track. 











How many feet of this track do you need? 


Write us at once. 


BRANCHES 


ang chardsWilcox =" 


PHILADELPHIA for any 
BOSTON 


ST. LOUIS Cae UFA RIN . fame door 
AURORAILUSA. onion” 


SAN FRANCISCO Richards - Wilcox Canadi Co. don, Ontario 
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« Merchants” Baler 


The Leigh Banana Case Company, 
2210-2230 South Union Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Ill, is marketing the “Mer- 
chants” waste-paper baler. 

This baler has a large open top and 
divergent sides. Because of the 
former the paper can be put in the 
opening in large quantities. The di- 
vergent sides allow the bale to drop 














The “Merchants” waste-paper baler 


out easily when the baler is opened. 
The baler is steel bound. It is guar- 
anteed against breakage for one year. 
The screw applies three tons pressure. 

With each baler is given a hook for 
handling bales, a tamper, a lever for 
the screw and sufficient wire to bale 
1,000 lb. of paper. The company also 
furnishes a leaflet entitled “How to 
Sort Paper” with suggestions that aid 
in getting the best results with the 
baler. 

Baler No. 2 weighs 140 lb. It is 4 
ft. high, 22 in. wide and 24 in. deep. 
It makes a bale of 90 to 100 lb. The 
list price is $4.50. No. 3 baler weighs 
160 Ib. It is 4 ft. high, 2% ft. wide, 24 
in. deep. It makes a bale from 120 to 
150 lb. The list price is $15.50. The 
No. 4 baler, which is the size most 
generally used, weighs 175 lb. It is 
4% ft. high, 3 ft. wide and 26 in. deep. 
It makes a bale from 150 to 180 lb. 
The list price is $17.50. 


Linoleum Selling Helps 


The Armstrong Cork Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has just published a 
new book entitled “Armstrong’s Lino- 
leum Selling Helps.” 

The object of this book, the com- 
pany states, is to present to the floor- 
covering merchants of this country 
and other linoleum buyers, suggestions 
and selling helps that, if properly 
used, will increase the sales of lino- 
leum. The majority of these business 
helps have been tested by actual usage 
though there are many ideas in the 
book that are entirely new and are 
presented for the first time. 

In the first part are twelve window 
displays, nine of which have not been 
previously shown. Six of these trims 
were built solely of paper samples 
printed in identically the same color 
designs as Armstrong’s linoleum. 
These sets of patterns are furnished 


by the manufacturer. Many other 
displays are shown-one of which il- 
lustrates the ingredients used in mak- 
ing linoleum and another an exhibit in 
which moticn plays a prominent part. 

There are helpful suggestions for 
interfor displays, sidewalk demon- 
strations, street car and newspaper 
advertising and illustrated hangers, 
show cards, newspaper: advertise- 
ments, pattern cuts, lantern slides and 
circular letters. 

The company has also published a 
special booklet entitled “Told in the 
Store, a Book for Retail Salesmen.” 
There is a booklet for customers en- 
titled “How to Lay and Care for Lino- 
leum,” and a “Pattern-Size Pocket 
Book” that contains many helpful sug- 
gestions as to the grade of patterns 
to recommend for different conditions. 
“Linoleum Logic” is the name of a 
quarterly newspaper containing the 
latest hints for selling linoleum. This 
publication is sent to dealers free of 
charge. 

“Linoleum Selling Helps” is printed 
on a fine grade of coated paper and is 
illustrated with very good engravings. 
It is a ‘valuable book for dealers who 
sell linoleum. 


Silver’s Kitchen Utensils 


Silver & Co., 304-314 Hewes Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., recently brought out 
a device known as Silver’s “Sure Cut” 
French fried potato cutter. 

In using this device the potato is 
cleaned and peeled in the usual way. 
It is then placed on end on the top of 























Silver’s “Sure Cut” potato cutter 


the cutter as shown in the illustra- 
tion, and a firm pressure applied to 
it. If the potato is kept in an upright 
position it will be cut into long, slen- 
der pieces. 

This company is also manufactur- 
ing a new apple corer and slicer. This 
is said to be made of the best quality 
charcoal tin with the exception of the 
corer cutter, which is a seamless steel 
retinned. 

In using this cutter the apple may 
be peeled or not as suits the conve- 
nience of the user, but the cutting 
blades will work much better if the 
apple is peeled before the cutter is 
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used. The center of the round por. 
tion of the cutter is then placed dj. 
rectly over the core of the apple and 
pushed firmly downward through the 
apple with both hands. It will then 
core the apple and cut it into eight 
pieces as shown in the illustration. 


Moore Push-Pin Display 
Stand 
The Moore Push-Pin Company, 113 


Berkley Street, Wayne Junétion, 
Philadelphia, Pa., is now ready to fur- 











The Moore push-pin display stana 





nish dealers with an attractive new 
display cabinet. This is provided with 
a‘ new style “L” assortment. The cab- 
inet is built substantially of wood, 
with a brown mission finish. Appro- 
priate signs are attached. On the out- 
side of the various divisions samples 
are displayed of the goods inside. A 
well-assorted stock can be carried in 
this cabinet and the push-pins and 
“push-less” hangers sold _ directly 
from it. 


Catalog of Robinson 
Brothers & Co. 


Robinson Brothers & Company, Inc., 
Louisville, Ky., have recently issued a ~ 
new 970 page catalog of mechanics’ 
and blacksmiths’ © 
supplies, wagon materials, agricul-— 
tural implements, harness and horse | 
supplies, builders’ hardware, electri- 
cal, steam, plumbing, paint and paint- 
ers’ supplies, house and store furnish- 
ings, automobile accessories, sporting — 
Among the arti-~ 
cles illustrated and described in this © 
catalog that are not found in the av- 


tools, carpenters’ 


goods and bicycles. 


erage publication of this kind are fur- 


niture, trunks and traveling bags, 
suit cases, fountain pens, stationery ~ 
and pipes. The entire catalog is very 


well printed and illustrated. 


THE AUTOMATIC MANUFACTURING 


CoMPANY, Indian Harbor, Ind., has” 


been incorporated with $25,000 capital 
stock to manufacture household utili- 
ties. The directors are Fred S. 


Usher, P. Dale Shook and Christian 


T. Dallas. 


THE SAFETY LOocK 
rated, with a capital stock of $50,000, 
by Anthony Giardino, president; Li- 
boria G. Giardino, 
Joseph Giardino. 


COMPANY, — 
Brockton, Mass., has been incorpo-— 


treasurer, and 


a 
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YaenWReer Piston Rings are available everywhere in all sizes 
and diameters. 

Over 250 Jobbers, located in every center, carry complete 
yam Reer service stocks covering every ordinary need. No matter 
where you are, there is a stock close at hand. 

Quick service is tremendously important to a customer who 
wants new piston rings for an automobile, gas engine, tractor, 
motor cycle, etc. He’s not going to wait for days with his car 
torn down, his tractor or engine idle and losing money while rings 
are being made and shipped from the factory. 


Use the McQuay-Norris Dimension Book to learn the size re- 
se i Ea quired, then order \gam¥Reee Rings from your Jobber. He'll send 
s angle-to-angle inter- : " - ote “greats : 
sala tommtynetion jo the them from his stock. @hat’s the way to get and give piston ring 

patented feature of the service. 
No other piston ring can offer the dealer such distribution, nor 
as full a range of sizes always om hand. If unusual over-size or 


hich gives the ring equal over-width rings are required, there is a stock of 2000 sizes con- 
@eecension all around — the stantly ready at the St. Louis plant from which to supply you 
: only form of construction Our iobb h Il d at dit 
Pmithat makes this possible. ur jobbers carry the most generally used over sizes. 


Service like this means good business for you. That’s why the 

leading jobbing houses carry the Original and Genuine \aamYReew 

: Rings. Time and experience have proved them the best—the best 
in design, material and workmanship, and SERVICE. ° 


Post yourself, post your clerks on ‘aam"Reew Piston Rings. 
Talk and recommend them and you'll build up a piston ring busi- 
ness that will make it the most profitable accessory you handle. 

Send for FREE bookliet—“‘To Have and to Hold 
Power’’—the standard handbook on gas engine 
compression. it tells what \wanfRees efficiency 
means. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
© 2828 L S 
McQuay-Norris Mfg. Co. St ious. u.s.a. 


CANADIAN FACTORY: W. H. Banfield & Sons, 372 Pape Ave., Toronto 





‘*Ask the User’’ BRANCH OFFICES: 
a New York Chicago Philadelphia 
‘: Pittsburgh San Francisco Los Angeles 
: Re Cincinnati Seattle Kansas City 
St. Paul Atlanta Denver 


Dallas 


| McQUAY- NYel-1-11- 


PISTON RINGS 


—the original and genuine 
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Three new 


Westinghouse Electric 
Ranges 


The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., has re- 
cently made several additions to its 
line of electric ranges. The automatic 
time switch, by means of which the 
current is turned on and the auto- 
matic thermostat that cuts off the 
current when the proper degree of 
heat is attained, are continued with 
the further addition of a three-heat 
control for each heater in the ovens 
as well as those on the stove top. 
Many of the new ranges are those 
furnished with gas stove tops and 
electric ovens. This combination is 
particularly adapted to localities 
where the cost of current is high, and 
where cooking on an electric range, 
which requires continuous application 
of heat, is so expensive as to be pro- 
hibitive. The ovens are operated on 
the fireless-cooker principle and are 
equipped with a thermostat’ cut-off 
that is said to economize current. 

All parts of the ranges are made of 
metal. While they are so constructed 
that parts cannot work loose, each 
one is nevertheless quickly accessible 
for thorough cleaning, and for the 
making of such minor repairs as may 
be necessary. 

Meals can be cooked automatically 
on these ranges. The housewife can 
put the food in the oven at any time of 
the day. and set the clock to start auto- 
matically at the proper hour. At-the 
same time she can set the thermostat 
to cut off the heat when it reaches the 
proper temperature. When this tem- 
perature is reached, which requires 
from ten minutes to a half hour, the 
current is automatically cut off and 
from then on the cooking proceeds as 


Westinghouse electric ranges. 


in a fireless cooker. The walls of the 
oven are insulated by 2 in. of rock 
wool. This causes the ovens to retain 
their heat for several hours. Baking, 
roasting and boiling can be done in 
these automatic ovens. 

Cooking processes that require very 
little time and for which the food can- 
not be prepared in advance, are per- 
formed on the stove top. For this 
purpose the electric ranges have two 
8-in. and one 10-in. radiant heaters, 
each of which has a special three-heat 
indicating control switch. In the com- 
bination gas and electric ranges, one 
of which is shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration,’ the stove top is pro- 
vided with four gas burners. One of 
these is of extra large size with a 
small specially controlled simmering 
burner in the center. An automatic 
gas lighter is provided, by means of 
which all the burners can be lighted 
instantly. This lighter is controlled 
by a valve at the front of the stove, 
which normally burns a very small 
pilot flame. 

It is said that the electric ovens 
give excellent results, owing to the 
fact that two heaters are provided, 
one at the top and the other at the 
bottom, with baffle plates that provide 
a uniform distribution of heat. Food 
can be browned as in any other kind 
of oven. It is said that food shrinks 
very little in these electric ovens ow- 
ing to the more flexible application of 
the heat and the fact that they are 
entirely inclosed except for a small 
ventilating pipe. 

A feature of the Westinghouse elec- 
tric ranges to which the manufacturer 
calls special attention is the fact that 
they can be thoroughly scoured in 
every part. Everything, including the 
rack holders, can be removed from the 
ovens and the surface flushed with 
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A combination of gas top and electric oven is illustrated at the left 


water without the slightest injury. 
There are no_ inaccessible places 
where dirt or grease can collect. 

More than eighty styles and combi- 
nations of ranges are manufactured 
by the company. Three of the more § 
recent models are illustrated here. ‘It 
is said that these ranges can be op- 
erated very economically. 


« Kwik-Lite ” Flashlight 
Folders 


The Usona Mfg. Company, Inc., 1 
Hudson Street, New York City, has 
just received from the press three 
very attractive folders of ‘“Kwik- 
Lite” flashlights. The autornobile 
folders illustrating the uses of “Kwik- 
Lites” in touring and in making auto- 
mobile repairs, and that showing the 
value of an efficient flashlight on 4 
vacation trip are especially timely. 
The other folder deals with the value 
of the flashlight in the home. These 
envelope enclosures are very attract- 
tively printed in colors. 


THE CROWN FENDER COMPANY, 
Ypsilanti, Mich., will increase its 
capital stock from $60,000 to $100, 
000. The new plant of this company 
is nearing completion and is expected 
to be in operation within a;short time. 


THE KAWNEER MANUFACTURING 
ComPANY, Niles, Mich., manufacturer 
of store fixtures, has begun the erec- 
tion of two additions to its plant, 
18x60 ft., two stories, and 25 x 125 
ft., one story. ; 


THE LINTON & VANNIMAN HARD 
WARE COMPANY, Bowersville, Ohio, 
has been incorporated with $8,000 
capital stock, by S. H. Vanniman, 
Harry Vanniman, William N. Linton 
and others. 
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Wrought bronze or 
steel. 47% by 3%. 
Back set 234 inch. 





Introduce Them to Your 


These two beautiful designs in 
wrought bronze or steel suggest the 
variety and beauty of the entire line of 
Pexto lock sets. 


In the Pexto catalog of Locks, Knobs and 
Builders’ Hardware all lock sets of the same 
design are grouped together for quick refer- 
ence. Illustrations are clear. Description 
underneath each picture is short, to the point 
—giving all the facts you want to know in a 
hurry. All goods shown in the book are made 
in Cleveland. 








Your customers will be interested in the 
additions to our line of builders’ hardware, 
locks, inside and front door mortise sets, store 
door handles and locks, drop handle drawer 
pulls, etc. 





Write to-day for catalog. 


The Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co. Me — ve a 
SOUTHINGTON, CONN. CLEVELAND, 0. ec. 45. OF. ee 
Back set 2% inch. 

Address all correspondence to Cleveland 











Good paint’s 
other name— 














Motor Products Merger 


A charter was recently granted at 
Albany, N. Y., to the Motor Products 
Corporation. This is one of the most 
recent combinations of automobile ac- 
cessory manufacturers and is said to 
have an authorized capital of $10,000,- 
000. The concerns entering into this 
new merger are the Rands Mfg. Com- 
pany, the Universal Metal Company, 
the Vanguard Mfg. Company, the Dia- 
mond Mfg. Company, Detroit, Mich., 
and the Superior Mfg. Company, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 

The officials of this new corporation 
are W. C. Rands, president of the 
Rands Company, who will hold the 
office of president; D. B. Lee, vice- 
president of the Diamond Company, 
treasurer and general manager; C. F. 
Jensen, president of the Vanguard 
Company, vice-president and overseer 
of purchases; H. H. Seeley, president 
of the Superior Company, vice-presi- 
dent and sales manager; H. Louis 
Brown, treasurer of the Universal 
Company, secretary and manager of 
the tube mill. The list of directors 
includes the officers and R. R. Seeley, 
the production manager. 

All the companies taking part in 
this merger are well recognized as 
windshield manufacturers. The presi- 
dent of the corporation stated recently, 
however, that eventually only about 30 
per cent of the total business will be 
in that particular field. The present 
output of the five companies includes, 
in addition to windshields, such acces- 
sories as steering wheels, winter and 
collapsible tops, radiators and radiator 
tubing, hubs and hub caps, lighting 
ystems, manifolds and metal shapes 


of various kinds. Plans have been 
made for the installation of a drop- 
forge plant and a department of screw 
machines. 


« L-G” Gear Shift Lock 


The Howard Automobile Company, 
Van Ness Avenue and California 
Street, San Francisco, Cal., is dis- 


The “L-G@” gear shift lock 


tributing the “L-G” gear shift lock. 
It consists of two malleable castings 
riveted together so that the crescent 
sections take the shape of a hand- 
cuff that clasps tightly around the 
ball and socket gear shift lever and 
prevents it from being moved out of 
neutral. 
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The “L-G” lock is accurately ma- 
chined and heavily nickelplated. Ibis 
equipped with a strong padlock. This § 
lock can be furnished for all the stafid- 
ard makes of cars. 


Non-Corrosive Flashlight 


Battery 


The Novo Mfg. Co., 438 West 
Thirty-third Street, New York City, 
has recently placed a new flashlight 
battery on the market. The mant- 
facturer states that this battery will 
not leak. The chemicals, it is said, 
cannot eat through the negative or 
zinc element that forms the case of 
the battery. Several chemicals are 
blended forming a non-corrosive fluid. 
This is combined with “Novo Elec- 
trolytic.” It is said to prevent much 
of the deterioration and to give the 
battery a great recuperative power. 


Howe Searchlight 


The Howe Mfg. Company, 57 East 
Twenty-fourth Street, Chicago, Ill, 
manufactures the Howe searchlight, 
equipped with the Howe universal 
joint bracket. This enables the light 
to be moved up or down, forward or 
backward at any angle. 

Coil springs are used in this joint 
to give an even tension that holds the 
lamp firmly in place, yet allows it to 
be easily turned in any direction. The 
wire is contained in the bracket and 
protected by it. This prevents worn 
and broken wires and short circuits. 
The bracket is equipped with a two- 
piece clamp. By means of this the 
Howe searchlight can be used by 
simply unscrewing a wing nut, with 
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With OPCO in stock you can answer 
every possible question about the evils of 
carbon a motorist can put. You can ex- 
plain definitely what a good carbon killer 
should and should not be; why carbon is 
fatal to the life of an engine—how it pro- 
motes wear and tear, and loss of power; how 
it eats up expense; and finally you can ex- 


plain how OPCO solves the problem. 


And the story isn’t so terribly technical, 
either. 


OPCO is an oil compourd, not an acid, ndt 
the least injurious to the engine or its delicate 
parts. It penetrates, softens, loosens the scale 
and soot that clings to the ‘“‘insides,"’ shoots it 
out of the exhaust, and it’s good riddance to bad 
carbon. 


Write for details on a post-card today and we 
will mail testimonials from leading engineering 
authorities, prices and full particulars. 


But don’t delay! Every dealer should have 
OPCO in stock and every car owner should carry 
a can. 


American Oil Products Co. 
Buffalo New York 
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out disturbing the windshield clamp 
itself. In this way the light can be 
used with an extension cord as a trou- 
ble lamp anywhere around the car. 
The Howe searchlight is said to 
throw a powerful beam of light. It 

















The Howe searchlight with a rear-view 


mirror 
clamps firmly on the windshield or on 
a bracket within easy reach. It is 
equipped with a powerful nitrogen 
bulb. It can be operated by a small 
storage battery or by dry cells. 

The retail price of the Howe search- 
light is $7.50. With a rear-view mir- 
ror of heavy plate glass firmly at- 
tached the retail price is $9. 


Graphite Lubricator 


The Graphite Lubricator Company, 
326 Diamond Street, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has recently announced to the trade a 
graphite lubricator that feeds a small 
amount of dry graphite to the cylinder 
and valve surfaces of automobile en- 
gines. It is said to be positive and 
simple in operation, easy to adjust and 
it can be readily installed. When 
placed on the intake manifold, the 
slight pulsations of pressure actuate 
the balanced valve which supplies the 
right amount of graphite to the motor. 

It is said that these fine flakes of 
graphite become attached to the fric- 
tion surfaces and form a coating or 
veneering on the surface which re- 
duces the friction and wear. This 
coating of graphite keeps the working 

















The automobile graphite lubricator 


parts thoroughly lubricated. The re- 
tail price of this graphite lubricator 
is $6. 


THE Kompass & SToLt ComMPANy, 
Niles, Mich., manufacturer of kitchen 
cabinets, is enlarging its plant by the 
erection of a two-story addition, 
75x 75 ft. 


Screw Plates Catalog 


The Russell Mfg. Company, Green- 
field,, Mass., recently issued a new 
catalog of Russell quality screw 
plates. 

In this new publication the company 
calls special attention to the new 
double reversible dies that are made 
to cut from both faces. When a thread 
is to be cut close to a shoulder or a 
very short piece is to be threaded, the 
cut is made from the front face of the 
die. In this way the space which the 
thickness of the guide prevents being 
utilized when cutting from the guide 
side of the die, can be threaded and the 
thread cut very close to the shoulder 
or to the work holder. 

In this new publication are shown 
opening die screw plates for auto- 
mobile work, Russell pump-makers’ 
dies and stocks, combination screw 
plates, bit brace dies and collets, Rus- 
sell full mounted screw plates, the 
Russell adjustable tap and reamer 
wrench, round adjustable dies and spe- 
cial screw plates for automobile work. 


« Cello” Spotlight 


The A. S. Campbell Company, 284 
Commercial Street, Boston, Mass., 
manufactures the “Cello” spotlight 














The “Cello” spotlight 


for automobiles. According to the 
manufacturer this light is very pow- 
erful and is particularly adapted for 
long-distance work. Though it is 
light in weight it is strongly con- 
structed. It may be clamped at any 
angle on either side of the windshield 
convenient for the operator. 

A push button, shown at A in the 
illustration, is provided as a means of 
operating the light. Pressure on this 
button gives a flash and a half turn 
gives a steady light. There is a de- 
tachable connection, as shown at B, 
and a swivel joint at C that allows the 
light to be turned in any direction de- 
sired. 

This lamp is finished in black and 
nickel and is fitted with a 6-volt, 16- 
ep. nitrogen bulb and 5 ft of cord. It 
is 5% in. in diameter, 6 in. long and 
7% in. high. It weighs 4 lb. and lists 
at $5. 
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Legalite Lens 


The Legalite Corporation, 126 Boyl. 
ston Street, Boston, Mass., has re. 
cently announced the Legalite head, 
light lens to the trade. This is 
multiple-prism lens that is said t 














The Legalite headlight lens 


allow the headlights equipped with it 
to comply with laws specifying that 
the light from the lamps shall not be 
glaring or dazzling and shall be pro- 
jected at a height not greater than 
4% ft. from the ground. 

The light passing through the 
prisms is diffused and the beam is 
sent downward, ahead and to the sides 
of the car illuminating the sides of 
the highway as well as the road itself, 
The Legalite Corporation publishes a 
booklet explaining in detail, and show- 
ing by illustrations, the principle of 
this lens. 


Sears-Cross “Thunder” 
Horn “ 


The Sears-Cross Company, 147 
Forty-first Street, Bush Terminal, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., recently placed the 
“Thunder” horn on the market. 

The plunger of this warning signal 
is a round, heavy rod of. steel, ma- 
chined, hardened and ground to size. 
The knob is of steel, machined, nick- 
eled and polished. The rotar is made 
of hardened steel. All bearings are 
long and the weight of the rotar and 














The Sears-Cross “Thunder” horn 


the thrust is taken up by a ball thrust 
collar. The diaphragm is of vanadium 
steel. The frame is made of pressed 
steel. 

The “Thunder” horn is made in three 
standard finishes; all dull black, all 
bright black and bright black with 
a nickel bell. 

The model “L” horn, 9 in. long, re- 
tails for $4. The model “S,” 6 in. 
long, retails at the same price. 
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Once over with O-So-Ezy will 
clean, restore and renew wonders of 
gloss and finish that a surface may 
not have known since it was new. 
Your customer will thank you for 
your advice on O-So-Ezy. And he 
will have even greater regard for 
your advice on all other matters. 





0-So-Ezy Products Company 


264-268 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Pacific Coast Representative 
The Phil B. Bekart Co., San Francisco 


First Prize and Goid Medal—Highest Award— 
Panama-Pacific Esposition, San Francisco 








Handsome Mahogany-finished “‘ Silent 
Salesman”’ Display Stand FREE 


Six Pints, $.50¢each . . $3.00 
Six Quarts, $1.00 each . . 6.00 
Four Half-Gals., $1.50 each. 6.00 
Two Gallons, $2.50each. . 5.00 


All for 


$12.00 


(We Pay the Freight) 
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You Make 


Two Profits From Each 


— O-So-Ezy Sale 
2 

BRIScon 
CHEVROLET Each of them is well worth the effort 
DETROIT ELECTRIC . ° e 
DETROITER and the investment implied by the 
GRANT on presence of our Ideal Stock and our 
HOPmOBrEE free Silent Salesman in your store or 
oY FER salesroom. 
MAXWELL The sale of a can of O-So-Ezy nets 
OLDS MOBILE you a greater direct profit than you 
OVERLAND i o e es 
— can secure from the sale of any inferior 
SCRIPPS-BOOTH and less widely known polish. 


And even greater profit is that 
gained from your own added prestige 
in your customer’s eyes. 


The formal recommendation of 
O-So-Ezy by the united automobile 
industry, and the fact that it is 
standard equipment for a million 
1916 cars, combined with a gigantic 
advertising campaign, give you an 
ideal opportunity. 

Order from us. We will ship 
direct or through your jobber. 
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Climax Motor Indicator 


The Climax Motor Devices Com- 
pany, 759 Rose Building, Cleveland, 
Ohio, manufactures the Climax motor 














The Climaz motor indicator 


indicator which is said to combine in 
one instrument a pressure gage, mo- 
tor indicator and oil-sight feed. 

It is stated that the pressure gage 
is so designed that no matter how 
high the pressure may be when the 
motor is cold the instrument will not 
be affected by the additional strain. 

The oil-sight feed allows a small 
quantity of the oil that is circulating 
to pass through this gage. By means 
of this the driver can see if the oil is 
circulating properly. 

The motor indicator registers the 
temperature of the circulating oil on 
the thermometer as it passes through 
the gage. 

The retail price of the indicator 
is $5. 


«Use-Bull” Pump and 
Fan 


The Hughes Bull Company, 64 
Northwestern Avenue, Detroit, Mich., 
has recently introduced a new acces- 
sory for Ford cars in the form of a 
combination centrifugal water circula- 
tion pump and fan. It consists of a 
centrifugal type pump the attachment 
of which is made in combination with 


A 























The “Use-Bull” pump and fan 
the fan and which is driven through 
the fan belt. 

The pump is attached to the front 
gear cover of the motor in place of 
the arm which carries the fan. This 
allows for the adjustment of the belt. 
It is said that this device can be at- 
tached in a very few minutes. The 
only change necessary is the substitu- 
tion of the present fan spindle for one 
a trifle longer. 


The pump is described as being well 
constructed of machine castings. It 
is provided with a packing gland that 
prevents leakage of water. The shaft 
has a long bearing that is lubricated 
from the end. The pump is said to 
deliver from 10 to 15 gal. per minute. 

The price of the “Use-Bull” combi- 
nation water circulation pump and fan 
is $4.85. 


Vultite Accessories 


The Vultite Rubber Company, 
Bridgeport, Conn., has recently placed 
a rubber repair outfit on the market. 
The outfit consists of a can of Vul- 
tite adhesive cement, a can of air-vul- 
canizing mastic, known as Vultite re- 
pair rubber, and a pair of Vultite tire 
priers. 

The priers are made in such a way 
that when inserted in a cut and the 
handles pressed together they will 
hold the cut open so that it can be 
cleaned thoroughly and all the water 














The Vultite rubber repair outfit 


allowed to dry before the cut is ce- 
mented and filled with Vultite repair 
rubber. It is said that this outfit can 
be used for sand blisters, mud boils 
and fabric separations. The price of 
the outfit is $1. The price of the 
priers separately is 25c. 

Vultite adhesive patches are boxed 
in small cartons that contain ten 
large-sized patches. In addition to 
the regular sandpaper or emery cloth 
is also a heavy piece of felt that is 
used to clean the tube after rough- 
ening it, and in moistening the patch 
with gasoline to soften the adhesive 
rubber. The patches retail for 50c a 
package. 


Store Fixture Catalog 


The Fisher-Morris Company, Sioux 
City, Iowa, manufacturers of bank, 
store and office fixtures, recently pub- 
lished a new catalog devoted entirely 
to hardware cabinets, shelving, coun- 
ters and cases. 

Photographic reproductions, some 
of which are in colors, are shown of 
cabinets designed for the display of 
tools, housefurnishings, paints and 
general hardware. In addition to this 
are a number of counters, the backs 
of which are equipped with drawers 
and nail bins. Bolt racks, nail bins, 
wall cabinets arranged with both 
drawers and .swinging doors, show 
cases and sectional wall shelving are 
also illustrated. 


THE MALLEABLE IRON RANGE Com- 
PANY, Beaver Dam, Wis., maker of 
stoves and ranges, is erecting an office 
building, 70 x 165 ft., and has com- 
pleted. a new shop building, containing 
a battery of new ovens. 
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Osgood Deflector Leng ; 


The Osgood Lens & Supply Gg, 
1241 South Michigan Avenue, z 
cago, Ill., has placed the Osgood de 














The Osgood deflector lens 


flector lens on the market. It is said 
that this lens eliminates glare with- 
out lessening in any way the amount 
of light from the headlight. 

The prismatic principle upon which 
the lens is constructed deflects a pow- 
erful ray from the headlight to the 
ground in front and to the sides of 
the car. This lens is said to conform 
with all automobile lighting laws. 


National Air Jack 


The National Motor Supply Co, 
5606 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio, 
manufactures the National air jack. 
In this appliance air is used as the 
lifting power. 

The National air jack is placed 
under the axle and either an ordinary 
hand pump or power pump attached. 
It is claimed that a few strokes will 
quickly raise even a large car. To 
lower the car the air is simply re- 
leased. The company states that the 
air pressure will hold up an automo 
bile for several hours. A mechanical 
lock is provided for use when the car 
is to be left on the jack for any con- 
siderable length of time. 

This jack has a large base to pre- 
vent it from slipping or sinking into 
the ground. It is equipped with a 3- 
ft. hose for attachment to the air line 














The National air jack 


or pump hose. The jack measures 5 
in. in diameter and weighs but 7 |b. 
The retail price is $6. 


THE CLIMAX SALES COMPANY, Ben- 
ton Harbor, Mich., has been organized 
to manufacture shock absorbers and 
automobile accessories. The incor- 
porators are John Stiner, Walter H. 
Hanna and Frank E. Combs. 
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Visible Value 
BICYCLE TIRES 


have many selling advantages that make 
money forF isk Dealers. The line is complete 
in the first place. Each tire is a standard in 
its particular class. The demands of all your 
trade can be satisfied. All are backed by the 
same reputation for quality. And your cus- 

tomers can see what they are 

buying. Fisk holds your trade. 


Write Dept. H for terms of liberal dealer plan. 


THE FISK RUBBER CO. 
OF N. Y. 


Chicopee Falls, Mass. 








Put This Box Where 
It Can Be Seen 
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Hardware 


NOTES OF THE RETAIL HARDWARE ° 


STOCKTON, CAL.—The Willard Morgan Company has dis- 
posed of its stock to the Willard Hardware Company, which 
will continue the business under its own name. A line of 
automobile accessories has been added to the regular stock. 


LOVELAND, COL.—S. W. and I. C. Riddell of Fort Collins 
Collins, are purchasers of the B. F. Jennings hardware store. 
name of the concern will be the Loveland Hardware. 
New shelving and fixtures have been installed, and a stock 


of paints and varnishes, pumps, windmills, etc., has been 
added. 


ALBANY, GA.—The Steel Furniture and Hardware Com- 
pany, doing both a wholesale and retail business in furni- 
ture, hardware, housefurnishings, etc., requests catalogs on 


aa Separators, sanitary milk cans, pails and dairy sup- 


ATLANTA, ILL.—George J. Hoose & Son, established in 
business since 1887, have put in a modern store front and 
new show windows. 


NOKOMIS, ILL.—Charles H. Kerr & Co., dealing in hard- 
ware and furniture, etc., have bought the stock of hardware 
and furniture of J. 8. Griffin, and will continue business at 
the same location. 


WATAGA, ILL.—C. H. Dalrymple has added a furniture 
department to his store. 


WAUKEGAN, ILL.—Edward T. Sargent and H. G. Tordoff 
have opened a hardware store at 129 North Genesee Street, 
carrying automobile accessories, bathroom fixtures, bicycles, 
buggy whips, builders’ hardware, building paper, children’s 
vehicles, churns, cutlery, dog collars, electrical household 
specialties, fishing tackle, furnaces, galvanized and tin sheets 
heating stoves, home barbers’ supplies, kitchen cabinets, lubri- 
cating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, 
prepared roofing, ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, shelf 
hardware, sporting goods and toys and gam2s. 


FORT ATKINSON, IOWA.—G. H. Huber has recently 
bought the implement business of J. B. Wagner. 


GOLDFIELD, IOWA.—George Blewett 
Braden hardware business. The Blewett Hardware Company 
is the new firm name. Catalogs requested covering baseball 
goods, bathroom fixtures, bicycles, buggy whips, builders’ 
hardware, children’s vehicles, churns, cream separators, cut- 
lery, dog collars, dynamite, electrical household specialties, 
fishing tackle, furnaces, furniture department, galvanized and 
tin sheets, hammocks and tents, heating stoves, iron beds, 
kitchen cabinets, kitchen housefurnishings, linoleum, lubricat- 
ing oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, 
plumbing department, ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, 
sewing machines, shelf hardware, silverware, sporting goods 
and washing machines. 


MANSON, IOWA.—W. A. Folkerts and William Springer 
have purchased the Russell Blake stock of hardware and 
will continue under the name of Folkerts and Springer, and 
will handle a general line of hardware, automobile acces- 
sories, furnaces and plumbing material. 


MARION, IOWA.—The hardware business of Bonebrake & 
Son has changed hands. The Casey Hardware Company, the 
purchaser, requests catalogs on automobile accessories, bi- 
cycles, builders’ hardware, churns, cutlery, electrical house- 
hold specialties, fishing tackle, furnaces, galvanized and tin 
sheets, heating stoves, heavy hardware, home barbers’ sup- 
plies, kitchen housefurnishings, mechanics’ tools, ranges and 
— stoves, refrigerators, shelf hardware and washing ma- 
chines. 


MUSCATINE, IOWA.—The Fuller & Hiller Hardware 
Company, 218-220 East Second Street, has been incorporated 
to conduct both a wholesale and retail business. The capital 
stock is $50,000, and the incorporators are H. C. Hiller, 
president, and L. C. Barry, secretary. , 


CARLISLE, KY.—The King Hardware Company has been 
sold to the Howard Hardware Company. The new owner re- 
quests catalogs on baseball goods, bicycles, buggy whips, 
builders’ hardware, churns, cream separators, crocke and 
glassware, cutlery, dog collars, dynamite, electrical yf Pima 
hold specialties, fishing tackle, galvanized and tin sheets, 
gasoline engines, hammocks and tents, harness, heating stoves, 
heavy farm implements, heavy hardware, lubricating oils, 
mechanics’ tools, paints. oils, varnishes and glass, pumps, 
ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, shelf hardware, sport- 
ing goods, wagons, buggies and washing machines. 


MT. PLEASANT, MICH.—Arthur Ash has moved his 
business to larger quarters at 215 South Main Street. 


PLYMOUTH, MICH.—H. E. Newhouse has sold a half in- 
terest in his hardware and plumbing business to Floyd Hill- 
man. The business will be hereafter known as Newhouse 
and Hillman. Catalogs requested on hardware, heating and 
plumbing materials. 


LE SUEUR, MINN.—A hardware store has been opened 
here by Cosgrove Bros., who will include in their stock auto- 
mobile accessories, baseball goods, bathroom fixtures, belting 
and packing, bicycles, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, build- 
ing paper, children's vehicles. churns, cream separatrs, crock- 
ery and glassware, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, dyna- 
mite, electrical household specialties, fishing tackle. galvanized 
and tin sheets, gasoline engines, hammocks and tents, heat- 
ing stoves, heavy hardware, home barbers’ supplies, iron beds, 
kitchen cabinets, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools. paints, 


oils, varnishes and glass, plumbing department, poultry sup-~- 


plies, prepared roofing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves. re- 

frigerators, shelf hardware, silverware, sporting goods, toys, 

games, wagons, buggies and washing machines. 
NASHWAUK, MINN.—The Mattila-Calson Hardware Com- 


pany has commenced business, dealing in baseball goods, 
fishing tackle, electrical household specialties, etc. 


CAINSVILLE, MO.—J. A. Beebe has bought the W. Pelikan 
hardware stock and consolidated it with his own. 


LATHROP, MO.—Lohman & Leighninger have disposed of 
their stock to A. J. Edmonds, who requests catalogs on belt- 


has bought the 


ing and packing, bicycles, buggy whips, builders’ hardy, 
churns, cream separators, cuuery, dairy supplies, dog ¢ 
lars, electrical household spezcialties, fishing tackle, furng 
galvanized and tin sheets, gasoline engines, hammocks 
tents, harness, heating stoves, heavy farm implements, 
hardware, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, oil cloth, 
oils, varnishes and glass, plumbing department, poultry 
plies, prepared roofing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, 
frigerators, sewing machines, shelf hardware, silverwa 
wagons, buggies and washing machines. 


LITCHFIELD, NEB.—Wm. Boecking & Sons have bo 
the G. W. Lang hardware stock, and request catalogs on 
following: Belting and packing, bug whips, builders’ h 
ware, churns, cream separators, crockery and glassware, of 
lery, dairy supplies, dynamite, electrical household speci 
fishing tackle, furnaces, furniture department, gal 
and tin sheets, gasoline engines, hammocks and tents, 
ness, heating stoves, heavy farm implements, heavy hag 
ware, iron beds, kitchen cabinets, kitchen housefurnish 
lime and cement, linoleum, lubricating oils, mechanics’ 
oil cloth, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, poultry supplig 
prepared roofing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, refri ere 
tors, shelf hardware, silverware, tin shop, wagons and } 
gies, and washing machines. 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. M.—The Whitney Hardware Co 
pany has moved to 307 West Central Avenue. The firm 
discontinued its plumbing and tinning business and will ¢: 
automobile accessories. The company’s business is whe 
sale and retail. 


POPLAR RIDGE, N. Y.—Alfred E. Simkin is the n 
owner of the Poplar Ridge Hardware Company. 


CARSON, N. D.—The D. S. Helms hardware store has b 
sold to Olson & Stith. 


ALLIANCE, OHIO.—The Allott-Kryder Hardware Co 
pany has purchased the stock and fixtures of Charles 
Kay on East Main Street. The company intends to 
the store as a headquarters while its new building is be 
erected. The business is both wholesale and retail. 


BETHESDA, OHIO.—The_ Bethesda Hardware Compan 
has changed hands, L. E. Wright having purchased the iff 
terests of Menges & Craig. 


CROOKSVILLE, OHIO.—A hardware store has be 
opened in the Teal Building by A. M. Smith under the 
of A. M. Smith Hardware. Catalogs requested on automobil 
accessories, baseball goods, bathroom fixtures, belting 
packing, bicycles, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, build 
paper, cutlery, dog collars, electrical household s cialties, 
heating stoves, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes 
glass, plumbing department, prepared roofing, pumps, ranges 
and cook stoves, shelf hardware, sporting goods and wasit 
ing machines. 


é 
CHESTER, PA.—The hardware firm of Eisenbise & Bro. of 
624 New Market Street, established in 1874, has been dig- 
solved. Elias Hisenbise and J. Percy Eisenbise, the partnem® 
withdrawing from the business, which will be continued 
Alida Eisenbise Griffith, without any change in the firm nam@& 


LITITZ, PA.—William M. Amer has bought A. R. Bo - 
berger’s hardware stock. 


ALPENA, S. D.—The Childs hardware stock has been pur 
chased by Harry G. Nelson, who has also added a line of 
sewing machines and automobile accessories. Catalogs as 
quested on automobile accessories. 


CANISTOTA, S. D.—W. S. Scott and F. H. Blohm, com 
posing the Farmers Hardware, are in possession of the J. By 
McCarty stock. 


MARTIN, TENN.—J. F. Parker & Sons Co., in busin 
for the past 35 years, have disposed of their stock t@ 
T. J. Taylor, N. A. Hardeman and W. R. Mountjoy, who 
will continue it without any change in the firm name. 4 


CENTER, TEX.—N. B. Atkins has disposed of his intere f 
in the hardware business of Payne & Atkins to W. W. Payne, 
The firm will hereafter be known as Payne & Payne. 3 


RICHMOND, UTAH.—Everton & Sons of Logan, Utah, 
have bought the furniture and hardware business formerly 
owned by August Schow, and have been conducting it as @ 
branch of their Logan store. They also recently purcha 
the stock of hardware owned by the Richmond Hardware) 
Company, also of Richmond, and have consolidated the two 
Richmond stocks, making an up-to-date hardware and furs 
niture store. : 

HUNTINGTON, W. VA.—Love, Brinker & Co., whose 
business is both wholesale and retail, have changed theif 
name to C. M. Love & Co. 4 


” 


4 


GRAND MARSH, WIS.—Leonard M. Foster has com 
menced work on his new store, the dimensions of which will 


be 24 x 50 ft. Catalogs requested on hardware. 


MARSHFIELD, WIS.—Max Wagner has sold his interest 
in the Marshfield Hardware & Automobile Company to other 
members of the firm. 4 


MINOCQUA, WIS.— Benjamin Wolk of Seymour has p : 
chased the interest of H. O. Evanson in the Minocqua Hard- 
ware Company. 


SCANDINAVIA, WIS.—Hermanson & Grenlie, with @ 
branch stare at Elderon ee ecm on automobile acz 
cessories, baseball goods, athroom fixtures, belting and 
packing, bicycles, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, building: 
paper, churns, cream separators, crockery and glassware 
cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, dynamite, electric 
household specialties, shing tackle, galvanized and tif 
sheets, gasoline engines, hammocks and tents, harness, heat- 
ing stoves, heavy farm implements, heavy hardware, kitchem 
housefurnishings, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints 
oils, varnishes and glass, plumbing department, poultry sup; 

lies, prepared roofing, — ranges and cook stoves, shelf 

rdware, silverware, sporting goods, wagons and. buggies, 
and washing machines. 








